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Dependable School Scissors 
For All Grades 


Made Especially for School Use 


Each Pair receives individual care and 

inspection to ensure 

Easy Running and 

Smooth Cutting 
Scissors for the 

School Children. 

SHARP AND 
DURABLE 
CUTTING 

BLADES 


DUTCH VILLAGE 
CUT-OUTSS— 


A project of Old Holland, 
faithful in detail, beauti- 


ful in design 


Straight line picture cut-outs, simpie to make, for 
use on sand table, as story illustration or teaching of 
geography. 

Eight sheets of designs, featuring the life and hab- 
its of Holland Dutch—¢giving an accurate idea of the 
dress, customs, industries, etc. Cut-out figures in- 
clude windmills, peasants dressed in native costume, 
houses, trees, geese, Cows, etc. 

Directions for cutting, coloring and mounting. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


STEEL 
SCISSORS 


Made by hot and 
cold forged 
processes. 

Medium and low 

priced qualities. 


POPULAR 
PRICED LINES 


Acme-Super 
Quality Cast 
Scissors, with car- 
bonized cutting 
blades, in several 
models and sizes. 


WE 
ALSO 
MAKE 

TEACHERS 
SHEARS 


THE ACME SHEAR CO. 


Famous Since 1876 BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


OUR AMERICA 


New timely constructive — emphasizing Patriotism through 
pictorial visualization of events and personalities which typify the 
spirit of America 

a portfolio containing sixteen plates of outline pictures for 
copying and coloring. Each bears a caption to use as title of a 
story to be written as composition or told orally. 

This economical series of plates is an excellent source of 
drawing, coloring, composition, and historical event study for a 
sixteen weeks’ period. Size of plates 814 x 11 inches. 


Price, postpaid, 40¢ 


. . « the Art Appreciation portfolios of the National 
A we I OL CW Art Society as used by them in connection with their 


Nation-wide radio program, ‘‘Art for Your Sake.’’ 


Each portfolio contains sixteen magnificent 


color reproductions, 
approximately 11x14”, 


The 48 Masterpieces in the three portfolios com- 
prise a history of painting from the Renaissance down to the present day 
With complete text of Art Appreciation lessons for the pictures, with 
biographical essay on the life of each artist, as well as critical comments 
on the technique of each. 
PORTFOLIO 1: American—Twentieth Century; Italian Renaissance; Renais- 
sance in Northern Europe; Baroque Painting 
PORTFOLIO 2: The Netherlands 
cism and Romanticism 
PORTFOLIO 3: Realism and Impressionism; Post-Impressionism; European 
—Twentieth Century; Contemporary American 
Price, each portfolio 


; English Painting; French Rococo; Classi- 


$1.00 postpaid 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. Springfield, Mass. 
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Eight books— 
Grades | to VIII 


Sauplified— 
Liffective 


Art Teaching 
as presented in 
this New, 
Progressive 
Series of 
Books— 


FIGURE DRA WING 


CREATIVE ART FOR GRADED SCHOOLS 


By Louise D. Tessin 


original lessons in Cut Paper, Figure Drawing, Animal 
Drawing, Constructing, Designing, Crayon, Paint Spatter 
Work, all types of Borders, Lettering, Clay Modeling, Stencil- 
ing, Landscape Drawing, and other correlated Art Designs. 
All projects are practicable with the ordinary, simple equip- 
ment, crayons, paints and papers common to every school. 

a Teacher’s Manual explains in detail every step of the work 
for each problem. 


Brush Your Teeth 


Twelve designs. 


Brush your teeth twice a day, 
To keep them white and stop decay. 


SAFETY POSTERS 


Companion set to above 


Lessons in safety brought 
to bear upon the receptive 
minds of children in a most 
impressive and “easy-to- 
take” way. Beautiful pic- 
tures portraying the common 
hazards of our modern day 
life, attractively presented, 
ready to color with crayon or 
water color. 


Twelve designs. Price, 


ESKIMO VILLAGE CUT-OUTS 


This set of cut-outs is ideal to be used in conjunction with your 
study of the Northland—its people, their habits and mode of 
living. 

Eight sheets of cut-outs on heavy Bristol board showing 
Eskimo men, women, children, houses, dogs, igloos, sleds, 
polar bears, boats, weapons used. Gives a complete and vivid 
picture of the habits, dress, food, customs, ete., of our 
neighbors of the far Northland. 


—a wealth of suggestions for supervisors—a real aid to the 
grade teacher in presenting creative art problems to her pupils. 
In scope, clarity and teaching results this series will prove 
its superiority by comparison with any similar books published. 
Sample book and Teacher’s Manual (State Grade) 
50c postpaid. Twelve books and one Teacher’s Manual 
(State Grade) $3.75. 


HEALTH POSTERS 


These Health Posters present in pleasing detail some of the fundamental rules 
which should be observed by every growing child in order to encourage and enrich 
the health and vitality to which he is entitled. 

The health facts are highlighted by pleasing poster designs, well drawn, so that 
the lesson to be conveyed is extremely pronounced without apparent persuasion. 

The designs are large and postery, printed on white Bristol board, suitable for 
coloring with crayon or water color. When colored, they make an attractive and 
impressive poster, conveying valuable health lessons. Size 11’’ x 14’. In portfolio. 
Price, postpaid............ 


BRADL 
STRAIGHT LINE PICTURE 
CUT-OUTS 


° 
ESKIMO VILLAGE 


Lute Maud Chance 


MILTON BRADLEY SPRINGEIFLD MASS 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 


For enclosed $...... send me: 


ADDRESS 
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The perfect medium 
for 
Easel Poster Work 


BRADLEY 
ART 
COLORS 


A poster paint, in powder form, 
which dries with a dull, satiny 
luster, free from streaks. 


Economica. To UsE—a pint can 
making from one to two quarts of 
color. 


BLENDS PERFECTLY—Oone color 
with another. 


Brab.ey Art Co.ors are adapted 
to many phases of art education. 
They are perfect for borders and 
friezes, scenery, and all art proj- 
ects of large area proportions. 


Twenty-four artistic colors. 
Send for color card. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


Springfield, Mass. 


Published monthly (except July and 
August) by MILTON BRADLEY 
COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. Edito- 
rial and Executive Offices, 74 Park 
Street. Published on the 10th of the 
month previous to the date it bears. 
Send all manuscripts to AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD, Springfield, Mass. 


Entered as Second-Class Mail 
Matter February 1, 1942, atthe 
Post Office at Springfield, 
Mass., under the Act of Con- 
gress March 3, 1897. 


COPYRIGHT, 1942, BY MIL- 
TON BRADLEY COMPANY. 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 


All contributions must be mailed on 
the full responsibility of the sender, and 
should be accompanied by a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope if their return 
is desired. 
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LESSONS IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


Principal, Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


BRAVE AMERICANS 
(Reading Lesson) 


Memorial Day comes each year in May. 
On that day we remember our soldiers. 
Soldiers are brave men. 

They give their lives for our country. 
They keep the flag flying in America. 
We honor these brave men. 

We give money to buy flowers. 

We place the flowers on soldiers’ graves. 
We are good Americans, too. 

We love our country and work for it. 


To the Teacher: ) 
Memorial Day means much to us this year. Even small children are now somewhat able to _ . 
appreciate the service soldiers are rendering and have rendered to our country. May is a good ah 
month in which to have a general summary of our country’s beauty, resources, and values, and to tae 4 
help the children to realize anew the debt of love and gratitude we each owe to our country. Whe 
SOMETHING TO DO 
ComMITTEE ACTIVITY place 
Committee for Collecting Contributions Wha 
Help children choose a committee to take contributions for Memorial Day. Each child’s wiite 
name should be recorded as his offering is placed in the contribution box. An effort should be 
made to secure as many contributions as possible. chil ‘ 
Committee for Counting Money by be 
A second committee should count the money and make a report to the class. If possible, Have 
small change should be exchanged for money of larger denomination. The money should be — 


properly sorted and totaled. 
Committee to Deliver the Money 


This committee should take the money to the Principal’s office or to the Memorial Day 
headquarters. It may be necessary to make arrangements with some mother to take this com- | ; 


mittee in a car to the headquarters. This gives a chance for a lesson in social courtesies. and t 
the si 

RIDDLES are d 

WHO AM I? WHO AM I? they 

I am a great day. Flags fly on my day. I wear a uniform. I carry a gun. d 
Children carry flowers. The band plays. I walk very straight. I fight for my country. be as 


What day am I? Who am I? child: 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


SAFE AMERICANS 
(Reading Lesson) 


America is a safe country. 

We all help to make our laws. 
Then we are glad to obey them. 
Sometimes we must obey at once. 
We hear a warning signal. 

We know just what to do. 

And we do it quickly. 

We do not forget little children. 
We take them to a safe place. 
We help them to be brave. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
Discussion of Possible Air Raid 


This has probably been definitely worked out by the officials of the school but it needs 
frequent reviewing. Many quick rehearsals should be held. Before school is out special plans 
for the summer should be talked about: What would you do if a warning came while you were at 
the store? What would you do if you were playing in a friend’s yard? etc. 

Where to Go 


Get definite instructions from your local boards and help the children feel security in those 
places. 


What to Do 


Teach many songs. Be sure the children know the words well enough to be able to follow 
with some enjoyment. 

Learn new stories. Not only should every teacher be prepared to tell stories but help 
children to tell stories to each other. Help the children feel they can do much during the summer 
by being ready to care for smaller children if mother is at the Red Cross or in other defense work. 
Have story-telling hour at school as practice. 

How to Feel 


Be cheerful, listen for any necessary direction from an older person. Above all be obedient. 


STORY HOUR 


In England air raids have been going on for four years. Children have learned to be brave 
and to think fast. They have learned to be cheerful and helpful. Older children always help 
the smaller children. And English children have learned to be obedient. No matter what they 
are doing, when an air raid warning comes, they instantly leave their play or work and do as 
they have been instructed. 

American children can learn, too. We are proud of our friends in England and will try to 


be as brave, cheerful, and obedient as they are. We shall be very careful to think of the little 
children. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 
FREE AMERICANS (Reading Lesson) 


Our country is a large country. 


It goes from the Atlantic Ocean to 
the Pacific Ocean 


It goes from Canada to Mexico. 
It has many lakes and rivers. 
It has high mountains. 
It has rich farm land. 
It is a beautiful country. 
It is a free country. 

We are free people, too. 


That is why we love our beautiful 
country. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


1. Pictures of American Scenes 


Bring in pictures of beauty spots in America. Railroad folders, magazines, calendars, and 
travel post-cards will supply many beautiful scenes. 


Have committees select and mount these pictures. These may be called ‘‘The Mountain 
Committee,’ Lake Committee,” Farm Committee,”’ etc. 


2. Study the Song, ‘‘America the Beautiful’’ 


Write the first stanza on the blackboard. List and illustrate ‘“‘spacious skies’’—‘‘amber 
waves of grain’’—‘“‘purple mountain majesties’’—‘‘fruited plains’’—‘‘shining sea.”’ 


3. Learn First Stanza of ‘‘America the Beautiful’’ 
Commit this stanza and sing it for opening exercise or at any class meeting. 
4. Short Travel Talks 


Urge children who have visited any of the places shown in the post-card and magazine 
exhibit mentioned above to tell something of this place, what they saw there or something that 
happened there. 


5. Map Study 


This must needs be simple, but children in primary grades can find the Atlantic Ocean, 
Pacific Ocean, Canada, Mexico, United States, South America. 


Learn who our neighbors are. If brothers are in army camps, find those places on the map. 
Have children find their own state; the capital, Washington, D. C., etc. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 
STRONG AMERICANS (Reading Lesson) 


America needs strong citizens. 
There is hard work to be done. 
We wear sensible clothes. 

We play in the sunshine. 

We eat fresh vegetables. 

We drink milk every day. 

We sleep ten hours each night. 
That is why we can work hard. 
We help mother in the house. 
We work in the garden. 

We like to be busy. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Since many schools close in May, it is well to formulate a set of rules to direct children through 
the summer. 


Score Card 
Each child makes a copy and checks each day. 


HEALTHY AMERICANS 


EAT FRESH VEGETABLES EVERY DAY. 
PLAY OUT IN THE SUNSHINE. 

DRINK MILK EVERY DAY. 

SLEEP TEN HOURS EVERY NIGHT. 
DO SOME REAL WORK EACH DAY. 


wr 


WHO KNOWS THE ANSWERS? 


1. Tom sold 5 bunches of radishes and 4 bunches of white radishes. How 
many bunches of radishes did Tom sell? 


2. Mary took care of a neighbor’s baby for two hours each afternoon for 3 
days. How many hours did Mary work? 


3. Fred brought in 8 ripe apples. Mother put 6 apples in a pie for Fred’s 
er. How many apples were left? 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS 
The Gibbon 


‘ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


The following questions may serve such needs as: encouraging the shy child to talk, helping 
to develop sentence sense, and aiding the teacher in discovering the interests, needs, and back- 
ground of the individuals in her class. 


GRADES I and II 


Do you know the name of this animal? 


Do you know the difference between monkeys and apes? ? 
(Monkeys are smaller than apes and have long tails. Apes have no tails.) 


Where do you think this gibbon is? What makes you think so? 

Point to the gibbon’s right arm. What do you think he is holding in his right hand? 

For what do you suppose he uses the rope? 

Notice the way in which he is fastened to his cage. What other animals are fastened in this way? 
What do you think is in the background of the picture? 

On what is the gibbon sitting? 

Notice how long the gibbon’s arms are. Why do you suppose they are so long? 

What colors do you think this gibbon is? 

Do you know where gibbons live? 

Do you know what kind of climate gibbons like? 

Do you know what gibbons eat? 

Name words that describe the gibbon’s coat. 

Tell two things about the gibbon’s face. 

Have you ever seen a gibbon? If so, tell your classmates about the one which you saw. 

Do you know the names of any other kinds of apes? 

Where are apes and monkeys found in this country? 

What season of the year in this country do you think they like best? What makes you think so? 
How do you suppose gibbons move about in the forests? 


THINGS TO DO 
Find pictures of different kinds of monkeys and apes. Make a class scrapbook of these pictures. 


Tell your classmates of things you have seen monkeys or apes do. 


Draw a gibbon hanging by his arms from a tree. Remember his arms are very long and he has 
no tail. 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS—Continued 


GRADES III and IV 
MEMBERS OF THE APE FAMILY 


Usually when we think of the ape family we think of huge manlike animals with great 
strength. The species of ape called the “gibbon” is very different. He is a small animal with 
very little weight and almost no muscle. His most interesting and wonderful characteristic is 
his ability to travel in the tree-tops. When he is trying to escape from danger, one would think 
he had wings. He can leap unbelievable distances through the air, catching a tree-top with his 
hands, swing under it and catch another branch with his feet, then leap again to another tree. 
In this somersault way he travels with lightning speed. He is a very shy animal and, because 
of his ability to travel at such rapid speed, hunters are seldom able to capture him. 


Gibbons spend most of their time in tree-tops, but whenever they do descend to the ground 
they are very awkward. Their arms are longer than their bodies. They walk erectly like a man 
and hold each arm out at half length, with the forearm bent upward. This helps them to keep 
their balance. They never creep on all fours as do their cousins, the gorilla and the chimpanzee. 


The food of the gibbon consists of fruit, nuts, and some tender leaves. They sometimes kill 
and eat small birds. It is said that they can move through the tree-tops fast enough to catch 
birds on the wing with their hands. A gibbon which has been tamed can be taught to eat all 
kinds of cooked foods. 


Apes differ from monkeys in that they are bigger and have no tails. The gibbon, which is 
the smallest member of the ape family, is found in all parts of the East Indies. Its color is black 
with a white fringe or beard surrounding the face. Its head is small and round, its teeth are 
weak, and its face is like that of a very thin old man. The eyes are large and black. When in 
their native haunts, gibbons are very noisy. They chatter constantly. In the early morning they 
greet the rising sun with a concert of long-drawn-out ‘‘wa-hoos.”’ 


In contrast to the smallest member of the ape family, the gorilla is the largest. He is also 
the ugliest and has the most fierce temper whenever aroused. A gibbon weighs about ten pounds, 
whereas a gorilla weighs about three hundred. A gorilla is larger than an average man. Its 
arms and chest are enormous and have great power. Its body is covered with a coat of coarse, 
matted, brownish hair. The gorilla is timid by nature but its long canine teeth and lowering 
brows give an appearance of great courage and ferocity. 


The food of the gorilla consists of nuts, fruits, eggs, honey and meat. These animals roam 
the forests in groups during the daytime searching for food. They will seldom attack and kill an 
animal but if they find meat they will eat it. 


Gorillas are so large and strong they do not fear many enemies. The leopard is probably 
their most dreaded one other than man. Several gorillas have been captured by men in Africa 
and sent to Europe and America, but even with the greatest care they do not live very long in 
captivity. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR YOUR SCRAPBOOK 


Paste one of the small pictures of the gibbon in your scrapbook. Write the most interesting fact 
about this animal under your picture. 


List names of other apes and monkeys. Find pictures of as many as you can. 
Under the headings of “‘gibbon”’ and ‘“‘gorilla’”’ list the following facts about each animal: 
size food 


color 


home 


The animal whose picture will be in this magazine next month always carries his trunk around 
with him. Of course you can guess what it is. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Elementary Science Lesson 


ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


Plants without Seeds 


Last month we read about different kinds of plants that have seeds, such as trees, grasses, 
vegetables, and flowers. There are a great many plants that do not produce seeds even though 
they may have large, beautiful flowers. Tulips and geraniums are two plants of this type. 
Where do you suppose their new plants come from? Let us try to find out. 


Some plants have underground storehouses called bulbs. A bulb is a much swollen, under- 
ground stem with scales. From the bottom of the bulb roots grow, and from the top grow the 
leaves and the blossoms. After a time several smaller bulbs grow around the big parent bulb. 
These babies are called “‘bulblets.”’ When the bulblets become full-grown they start the new 
plants. Some of the common plants which grow from bulbs are the tulip, lily, hyacinth, nar- 
cissus, and the onion. 


There are other plants which grow from stem cuttings. A stem cutting is a piece of plant 
without roots which is used to grow a new plant. It is cut from the big, or parent, plant. Many 
people call it a “slip’’ instead of a stem cutting. The piece of plant which is cut off should be 
about three inches long. It should be cut with a sharp knife just below what appears to be a 
joint in the big plant. A stem cutting may be rooted in water or in damp sand. When the 
roots are formed it may be set into the regular soil where it is to grow. Geraniums, begonias, 
and coleus are some of the common plants which grow from stem cuttings. 


The potato has an interesting way of making new plants. Have you noticed the “‘eyes’’ ona 
potato? Each eye is the beginning of a new plant. A farmer cuts a potato into pieces which he 
plants in the ground for his new potato plants. He makes sure that there is at least one eye on 
each piece that he plants. The sections of potato are buried under about three inches of soil. 
Soon tiny new shoots begin to grow from each eye, and new plants begin to show above the ground. 


Certain plants like the strawberry send out stems that grow along the top of the ground. 
These long stems are called ‘“‘runners.’’ When the runners touch the moist earth, they begin to 
grow roots. Soon the roots reach down into the earth, new stems and leaves grow up into the 
air, and a new plant is made. 


RUNNER INN / A CUTTING INSERTED 
IN SAND To ROOT. 
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Now let us think about some plants which have neither flowers nor seeds. Ferns, toadstools, 
and mushrooms all grow and make new plants, but they have no blossoms like the other plants 
we have discussed. They have no seeds, but they do have what are called “‘spores.’’ Spores 
are quite different from seeds but they act like seeds, for they grow into new plants. Under- 
neath the tops of some mushrooms there are little folds. Spores are made on these folds, and 
when the spores get ripe, they fall to the ground, where they develop into new mushroom plants. 


Ferns also have spores instead of seeds. Did you ever see a fern plant that had rows of 
brown spots on the underside of each tiny leaflet? Some people think these brown spots are tiny 
insects or a disease and they try to pick them off or destroy them. The rows of brown spots are 


really little spore cases. When the spores become ripe they fall to the moist earth under the 
fern plant and begin to grow. 


All the different ways of producing new plants are important to us, because we may some- 
time need to know how these different plants can be obtained. Next month you may read in 
this magazine how all living things need and help each other. 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


Name five different ways of growing new plants. 


There are other ways of growing new plants which were not mentioned in this story. Do you 
know of any other way? 


Do you know how new raspberry and blackberry bushes can be grown? 
Name several parts of plants that may be used to make new plants. 
Name at least one plant which grows new plants from each of the following ways: 


bulb seed 


spore stem cutting 
runner 


THINGS TO DO 


Obtain a stem cutting from some plant and give it the proper care until it develops into a new 
plant. 


Place a potato cutting in water and observe its growth. 


Place several dry beans between pieces of wet blotting paper. Put them ina dish and keep the 
blotting paper moist at all times. Watch what happens. 
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PEASANT WOMAN CARRYING 


Two BUCKETS TO THE WELL 


A Visit to Russia— 
The Soviet Union 


A Blackboard Journey 
FLORA C. RUE 


Ms ALLEN stood beside the 
blackboard waiting for the students 
of the Travel class to take their 
seats. She reached for the silver 
bell and shook it gently. 

‘“Today we are going to the largest 
country in the world. Does any- 
one know what that country is? I 
see your hand is raised, Marvin. 
Can you tell us the name of that 
country? Yes, it is Russia, or the 
Soviet Union. If we were to travel 
across it from the Baltic Sea to the 
Pacific Ocean we would find it as far 
as going across the United States 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean 
and back again. In fact the Soviet 
Union is nearly three times as large 
as the United States of America. 

“Helen thinks she will not like 
Russia and its people. Come with 
us, Helen, and let us help you 
change your mind. 

“‘Because Russia is such a big 
country and spreads over so much 
land we can know there will be 
lots of cold weather in winter, and 
in summer some very warm weather. 
It is May now, a good month to take 
our journey. We will get on this 
big ocean steamer and cross the 
Atlantic Ocean, landing in England. 
From there we will take a plane to 
Russia. Of course Russia would 
not be a good place to go now even 
if we really could. Do you know 
why, Ned? Yes, some of the fight- 
ing in this great war is going on 
there. But this way we can see the 
country and its people and how they 
live, which is very different than 


the way we live in our United States 
of America. 

“Get out your geographies, turn 
to the map of the Soviet Union, and 
find the Baltic Sea, which is north- 
west of Russia. Our plane will 
land there and we will take a boat 
and sail across the sea and into the 
port of Leningrad. Many years ago 
a ruler who was called Peter the 
Great built this city on the Baltic 
Sea and called it St. Petersburg. 
A seaport was needed so people could 
trade with other countries. This 
was not a very good seaport, for 
five months of the year it was 
frozen over and could not be used. 
However, it was better than none. 

“If we were traveling in winter 
across the great Siberian plains and 
forests we would find it colder than 
the North Pole. It is sometimes 
70° below zero and often lower. 
But it is summer now and the 
Russian peasants are working very 
hard in the three short summer 
months. 

“Let us fly down to this little 
town and see the people and their 
homes. There are little towns like 
this from Moscow to the Pacific 
Ocean. They were settled by 
traders who were on their way 
across Siberia in search of gold. 

‘‘Perhaps we can find a boy who 
will show us his little town. Every- 
one seems very busy. Here comes a 
boy. Ask him, Ned, if he can tell 
us the name of this town. He says 
its name is Kazan and he will be 
glad to show us around. Now he is 
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pointing to the river which he says 
is the Volga River. Helen says she 
remembers the name. Yes, and 
Mabel is telling us that someone 
was singing the Volga Boat Song on 
the radio at Music Appreciation 
Hour. That is where we heard the 
name. The Russian people love 
music. Much of our most beautiful 
music comes from Russian com- 
posers. 

‘Alexis (that is the boy’s name) 
says that is his home over there. 
He calls it an izba. I will make a 
picture of it on the board. And 
there is Alexis’ mother carrying two 
buckets of water, one on each end 
of a long stick she has across her 
shoulders. It looks very heavy, 
but Russian women are used to 
carrying heavy burdens. There, I 
have drawn the picture on the board 
and you may put the buckets on 
each end of the stick, Marvin. 

“‘Alexis says he has a _ brother 
Nickolas who makes very beautiful 
carvings. Every year he goes to 
Moscow and sells them to earn 
money for his schooling. 

‘Alexis also tells us to be sure to 
go to Moscow to see the bells and 
hear them ring. 

‘See how the Russian women 
work in the fields with the men. 
Alexis and his brother, Nickolas, 
both help their father in the fields. 
They have to work fast in their 
short, hot summer to grow all the 
things they need for the long, cold 
winter. 

‘“‘Now if we are to go to Moscow 
today we must climb into our plane. 
What is this Alexis is telling us 
about a passport? Well! he says 
we have to have a passport before 
we can enter any city in Russia. 

“‘Good-bye, Alexis, and here is a 
ruble for acting as our guide. A 
ruble is worth about 51 cents in our 
money. 

‘‘Listen, I hear beils ringing. The 
pilot tells us we are nearing Moscow 
and the bells are ringing the hour. 
That tower has thirty-six bells and 
two of them are made of silver. 
The largest bell in the world is in 
Russia. It weighs 193 tons, but it 
has never been rung, for while they 
were making it a piece broke off. 

*‘Russia is such a big country it 
is no wonder it has so many of the 
largest things in the world. The 
pilot of our plane says that all of 
the rivers and lakes are very large, 
and it has the longest railway in the 
world. It has the largest wheat 
fields and oil wells and coal mines in 
the world, too. He also says there 
is not a colder place in the whole 
world than central Siberia. 

“Let us stop in this little restau- 
rant and have a dish of wheat por- 
ridge with goat’s milk. They use a 
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great deal of goat’s milk to make 
cheese. 

“Look at this strange-looking 
wagon coming toward us. The pilot 
says it is called a trorka. Shall 
we take a ride? Two rubles will 
pay for all of us to ride around the 
city. See that arch over the head 
of the center horse. The driver 
says it is a douga. 

‘‘Now we must get into our plane 
again and fly over the tundra. It 
is cold here all year around. Pull 
up your coat collars and wrap up 
in your blankets. The people here 
are called nomads; they live in 
tents and keep moving to different 
places, as their reindeer finish eating 
the grass and wander on. You'll 
remember our visit to Lapland. 
The Laplanders are nomads. 

‘(Look down from the plane and 
see the great forests of evergreen 
trees. A man could travel in the 
Siberian forests for weeks without 
seeing a house or a human being, 
but he might see wolves or bears 
and, no doubt, foxes and ermines. 
The fur traders know the value of 
these fur-bearing animals. 

“Our pilot says he knew a little 
boy who was lost in this great 
Siberian forest. A woodsman found 
him and took care of him. It was 
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nearly ten years later that his own 
parents found him. 


“‘Now, as we look down, we can 
see little villages scattered along the 
railroad. Each little village has its 
church and each church has a 
gilded dome. See if you can count 
the villages. But I am sure you 
will grow tired, for there are nearly a 
million scattered over this country. 

“Now we are flying over the 
Steppe called the Kirghiz Steppe. 
Here are more wandering tribes or 
nomads. Look below and you will 
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A DINNERS BASKET 


see a herdsman driving his flock of 
sheep and camels and horses. They 
are looking for better pasture land. 
Our time is nearly up and our plane 
is landing at Russia’s eastern sea- 
port, Vladivostock. Here they 
manage, with a great ice-breaking 
machine, to use the harbor almost 
the year round. 


‘“‘Now we are back in our class- 
room and to help us remember this 
great country of Russia we will make 
a plastic model of the largest bell in 
the world, the great bell of Moscow.’’ 


How to Make a Plasteline Paper Weight Model of the Great Bell of Moscow 


Bronze-green 
Plasteline if 
you have it 


Cut Out the broken side 
with a knife 


2 


Mold the plasteline into 
the shape of a bell 


6. 


When the top 
is finished, 


press it 
onto the 
bell 


Draw the pattern with a 
tooth-pick or tool 
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A, THE Allens rested com- 
fortably in the leather upholstered 
seats of the spacious, Spanish-de- 
signed waiting-room at the Los 
Angeles Union Station, Uncle Jim 
told Don and Ruth that part of the 
original Chinatown in Los Angeles 
had been torn down to make way 
for this immense eleven-million dollar 
station through which they had just 
been adventuring. 

‘“‘We had so much fun in the San 
Francisco Chinatown I’d like to go 
to another Chinatown,” said Ruth. 

“I’m afraid you'll disap- 
pointed, answered Aunt Helen, “‘for 
the Chinatown here is just a dwarf 
compared to the one we visited in 
San Francisco. The original China- 
town in Los Angeles was only four 
square blocks in extent. A new 
Chinatown has been built several 
blocks north and west of the Plaza; 
but I’m sure you would rather 
spend less time there and more on 
Olvera Street, which is one block 
north of the Plaza. It is the oldest 
street in Los Angeles and has been 
kept just about as it was long ago.”’ 

When they walked down a cobbled 
street filled with gay Spanish booths 
—open-air shops with all kinds of 
intriguing curios for sale—the chil- 
dren were glad they had taken their 
aunt’s suggestion. 

“Look! That woman is cooking 
pancakes right there on the street,” 
exclaimed Don. “Let’s get some 
to eat.”’ 

“‘They’re Mexican pancakes called 
tortillas,” said Aunt Helen, as 
they stopped to buy one for each 
of the children. 

“Oh, it tastes like cardboard,”’ 
said Ruth. ‘I am not going to eat 
any more of mine.”’ 

“I'd rather sample the enchilada 
or tamale which those Mexican 
women are cooking on charcoal- 
burners over there,” said Mr. Allen. 

“And Ill just have some hot 
chocolate,” said Mrs. Allen. As 
they sat there in the sun a straying 
musician entertained them with 
lilting songs of Spain, accompanying 
himself on a guitar. 

“Everyone is singing and playing 
a harp or guitar, or making and 
selling something,’”’ observed Ruth. 

“Yes, Olvera Street is a very busy 
place,” agreed Aunt Helen, and 
suggested that they visit the old 
Avila House, one of the old adobe 
houses not changed beyond recogni- 
tion by the ravages of time. 

As they went inside the house they 
noticed the thickness of the adobe 
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In and About Los Angeles 


Santa Barbara, one of the storied Franciscan Missions of southern California 


walls and the simplicity of con- 
struction. 

“In the old days the homes were 
made of the very earth about them,”’ 
said Uncle Jim. ‘They were made 
of gray mud squares baked in the 
sun and piled to form walls about 
four feet thick. The houses were 
all ugly, flat-roofed, and rectangular. 
To make them more attractive the 
fronts were sometimes given coats 
of plaster and whitewash while 
vegetable dyes were used to improve 
the interiors.”’ 

‘All the houses were more or less 
alike, each usually having an inside 
court or patio with trees and 
flowers,’’ added Aunt Helen. ‘‘Most 
families preferred to live in the patio 
rather than in the dark, cool rooms 
of the house. I expect Dofia Avila, 
the Spanish lady who owned this 
house, spent many hours in this 
patio.”” Don and Ruth learned 
that the house was still furnished 


much as when it was Dojia Avila’s 
home, with rough-hewn benches and 
tables, rawhide chairs, and huge 
bedsteads. 

Under an olive tree at the end of 
Olvera Street the Allens looked at a 
watering trough which had been 
brought in from one of the ranchos 
where it had stood for a hundred 
years or more. It had been cut out 
of a solid block of sandstone. The 
children learned that it is a sou- 
venir of the days when Los Angeles 
was well-known for its cows. They 
were told that during the first half 
of the last century southern Cali- 
fornia was nothing but a_ vast 
pasture cut up into many ranches on 
which roamed long-horned cattle. 
It was then called the ‘“cow- 
country.” 

On the corner of Main Street and 
the Plaza they saw the Pico House, 
a three-story building which had 
been built about 1871 and was for 
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Long Beach—in the foreground Rainbow Pier, lagoon and Municipal 
Auditorium; in the distance Signal Hill and its forest of oil derricks 


many years the highest class hotel 
south of San Francisco. It had 
eighty-two rooms, twenty of them 
with bath. For many years the 
Pico House had the only baths in 
Los Angeles. Many distinguished 
people visited the hotel. When 
Helen Hunt Jackson was collecting 
material for her novel, ‘“‘Ramona,”’ 
she spent several days there. 

“TI wouldn’t want to stay in the 
Pico House now,” said Ruth. “It 
smells so musty and all those billiard 
tables make it look like a pool hall.” 

“It is nothing like it used to be— 
only a pool hall, secondhand shops 
and much junk and rubbish there 
now,” said Mr. Allen. ‘‘But enough 
of this! Let’s go to a more inspiring 
place—the Public Library. I’ve 
heard so much of its beauty; it was 
designed by Goodhue, one of 
America’s famous architects.”’ 

“There it is—on the hill behind 
the Biltmore Hotel!’ exclaimed 
Aunt Helen. As they went into it 
they noticed that it was decorated in- 
side and out with sculptured figures 
by Lee Lawrie, and with murals by 
Herter, Kassler, Cornwall and other 
distinguished painters. Don and 
Ruth found the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Library, where they browsed about 
while their uncle and aunt visited 
the other rooms. 

The Los Angeles Public Library 
owns over a million and a half 
volumes, which have a circulation 
of over ten million a year. This 
includes not only the main library, 
but the forty-eight branches and 
sixty-four stations in jails, hospitals, 
and other institutions. Because 
Mrs. Allen had been a teacher she 
wanted to visit the room where the 
professional books and magazines 
were. She discovered that the 
teachers’ magazines are not bound 
together by the year as they are in 
most libraries, but according to 
months. 


‘“‘When teachers are looking for 
Christmas material they find it 
much more convenient to have the 
December issues of several years 
together rather than to have a 
December magazine bound with the 
other months’ issues of the same 
year,’’ explaimed the librarian. 

“Just what I always wished for 
when I was teaching,” said Aunt 
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Helen. ‘‘The material is much more 
usable bound in this way, I am sure.”’ 

Not long after the children found 
themselves on an elevator in the 
City Hall speeding up thirty-two 
stories. 

“In spite of the fact that this 
building has no particular style and 
is not especially attractive it surely 
does give us a magnificent view of 
Los Angeles from here,” said Aunt 
Helen, when they reached the tower. 

“Yes, that is one advantage of 
the skyscraper—the City Hall is 
over four hundred sixty feet high. 
This is unusually high for Los 
Angeles. Most buildings here are 
rather low because of possible earth- 
quakes. The city hall is well pro- 
portioned, though, as it covers 
nearly twenty acres,’’ replied Uncle 
Jim. ‘‘And I like the appearance 
that the white California granite of 
which it is made gives it.”’ 

The next day the Allens walked 
out of Bullock’s large department 
store and stood at Seventh Street 
and Broadway for a few minutes 
watching the heavy traffic. It is 
here in the downtown section that 
most of the business is carried on. 
Not far from here are most of the 


A Palm Drive in Los Angeles 
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larger hotels, theaters, and business 
buildings the children learned as they 
proceeded down Broadway. 

“These large department stores 
are interesting,’ said Aunt Helen. 
“But I’ve heard that the newest 
shops are in the Wilshire District. 
I'd like to see them.” 

‘“‘There’s a Wilshire bus over 
there just across the park!” cried 
Don. ‘“Let’s take a ride onit.” A 
very fine bus service runs from 
Pershing Square, at Fifth and Hill 
Streets, out Wilshire Boulevard. 
In the Wilshire Area Mrs. Allen 
shopped in some of the most modern 
stores of the country and in the 
newest specialty shops. 

More enjoyable to Don and Ruth 
than the time spent in the shopping 
districts was the day in Exposition 
Park, which is in South Los Angeles 
at Exposition Boulevard and Figue- 
roa. Inthe Los Angeles Museum of 
History, Science, and Art they were 
interested in the skeletons found in 
La Brea-Pits, skeletons of pre- 
historic animals which roamed the 
earth over twenty-five thousand 
years ago. They were told that the 
actual pits from which these were 
taken can be studied in their 
natural state. They were told also 
that this collection of prehistoric 
animals is one of the largest and 
most important in the world. 


At the Sunken Garden there 
were scores of people enjoying the 
rare specimens of roses which grow 
there. On the south side of the 
garden is the State Exposition 
Building full of exhibits of agri- 
cultural, mineral, and _ industrial 
resources of California. Back of 
this they saw the Los Angeles 
Memorial Coliseum with seats 
for more than one hundred thousand 
people. The children were inter- 
ested in hearing that an old gravel 
pit had been chosen as a desirable 
spot for a Coliseum, because already 
hundreds of tons of material had 
been removed, leaving a huge hole 
in the ground; so very little addi- 
tional excavation was required and 
within a few months the stadium 
was completed. Athletes from all 
over the world competed during the 
Tenth Olympiad in 1932, which was 
a very important occasion. 

Next to Exposition Park lies the 
forty-acre campus of the University 
of Southern California. 


“U. S. C. began with a gift from 
three men—a Protestant, a Catholic, 
and a Jew,” said Uncle Jim. ‘‘The 

“combined generosity of these three 
donors created a Methodist in- 
stitution.” 

The University of California 
at Los Angeles is another famous 
college in southern California. Do 
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The distinctive beauty and simplicity of southern California’s 
architecture is exemplified in Los Angeles City Hall 


you know anything about the be- 
ginning of it?’’ asked Aunt Helen. 

“Yes, U. C. L. A. is the youngest 
university in southern California 
and stands on a Mexican ranch 
lying between Beverly Hills and the 
ocean. This 4,400-acre ranch at 
the foot of low oak-covered hills 
was once used as grazing land, 
worth in the old days about thirty- 
five cents an acre. Years after it 
was sold for two million dollars, but 
nothing was done to improve it until 
1927 when the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley sent representa- 
tives to begin a new college campus. 
Several tracts of land were studied 
before Westwood Village, inside the 
Los Angeles city limits, was chosen. 
Its Spanish-designed homes and 
shops, its beautiful background of 
mountains, and its view of the 
Pacific Ocean today make this an 
unusually lovely setting for the 
University of California which with- 
in a dozen years became one of the 
largest universities in the United 
States.” 

‘“‘When I grow up I’d like to go to 


school there,” said Don, “for I 
overheard that man over there say 
that on Saturdays some of the stu- 
dents go skiing in the morning and 
take a dip in the ocean in the after- 
noon. I’d like that!’’ 

“Then you'll probably like what 
we have planned for tomorrow—a 
trip to the San Pedro Harbor,’’ 
replied Aunt Helen. 

The next two days proved to be 
most delightful to the children. 
What fun they had splashing about 
in their bathing suits at San Pedro! 
How exciting the trip on the steamer 
to the island of Santa Catalina— 
the ‘‘Magic Isle’ about twenty-five 
miles off the southern California 
coast! And even more exciting was 
the view of the bottom of the sea 
through glass wells in the bottom of 
a specially built boat. 

“It looks like fairyland,” said Ruth. 
“The waving seaweed is like a fairy 
forest and the fish of all colors gliding 
about remind me of fairies.’’ 

“Oh, I see some fish that remind 
me of acrobats. Look at them come 
up from the water as if they have 
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wings; then splash back again,” 
exclaimed Don. “They must be 
the ‘flying fish’ we’ve heard about.” 

Time never went so fast for the 
children as when they were on the 
island. There were so many things 
to see, such as the Bird Park and 
the sea lions which live along the 
south coast. 

The following day the Allens 
visited friends at Long Beach, 
which is often called ‘‘Little Iowa”’ 
because it is a city with a rural 
atmosphere, being the home of 
many former Iowans and other 
Middle Western immigrants. Their 
friends from Iowa were enthusiastic 
about the pleasures of sea bathing, 
boating, and fishing which they 
enjoyed almost all the year. They 
also called attention to the most 
interesting sky line of Long Beach. 
And they told Don and Ruth of the 
oil wells when the children saw the 
great oil derricks and asked about 
them. Los Angeles is the only 
large city surrounded by one of the 
greatest oil-producing areas in the 
world. 

Finally came the day that the 
Allens went on the tour through 
Hollywood and Beverly Hills to 
see the homes of the movie stars. 
Through palm-lined streets, past 
gay flower gardens they went while 
the driver of the sight-seeing bus, 
megaphone to mouth, pointed out 
the beautiful homes of Loretta 
Young, Jane Withers, Eddie Cantor, 
Jack Benny, Wallace Beery, Conrad 
Nagel, and other screen favorites. 

At Warner Brothers’ Studio 
the children were surprised to see 
that the actual motion picture sets 
were made up of ramshackle old 
buildings, some with only one or two 
sides. They saw the sets of ‘‘Drive 
by Night” starring Ann Sheridan 
and George Raft; ‘“‘The Man from 
Fleet Street”’ with Edward G. Robin- 
son; and Pat O’Brien’s picture 
‘Flowing Gold’’; they also saw the 
sets that were used in “Valley of 
the Giants” and ““Four Daughters.”’ 

The greatest industry of Los 
Angeles is the making of motion 
pictures and the center of it is at 
Hollywood north of the city. This 
location has been chosen because 
here is scenery of almost every kind. 
Here are green fields and city streets, 
seashore, island, and ocean, moun- 
tains, bare and snow-covered, 
deserts, rivers, and forests—a per- 
fect setting for almost any kind of 
picture. And the warm even climate 
with plenty of sunshine makes it 
possible to take good pictures almost 
every day of the year. 

That night—Premiere Night. 
Carthay Circle Theatre at Beverly 
Hills all the Allens were thrilled. 
Immense searchlights of mighty 


candlepower played up and down 
the street. Multi-colored lights 
were all around. Mobs hung about 
the entrance to get a glimpse of 
their favorite movie stars even if 
they couldn’t get in. Men and 
women in evening clothes filed into 
the theater. When the stars entered 
the music played and the audience 
cheered. 

“TIsn’t it exciting!’ whispered 
Ruth to her aunt; then was silent 
as Loretta Young stepped up to the 
microphone to speak a few appre- 
ciative words. 

A lovely drive took the Allens to 
Pasadena, which is in a most pro- 
ductive and valuable fruit area of 
the country. They passed great 
groves of orange, lemon, walnut, 
and olive orchards. 

“‘Aren’t the orange trees pretty!”’ 
exclaimed Ruth. ‘See, there are 
white blossoms and ripe oranges on 
the same tree.”’ 

“Yes, the fruit is ripening all the 
time,” said her uncle. ‘Some 
growers can ship oranges to market 
every month of the year. Thou- 
sands of oranges are picked from 
one tree. The trees are kept low 
so that the fruit can get plenty of 
sunshine and so that it can be 
picked easily.” 

The children learned that almost 
all Jemon trees are found here in 
southern California as they are very 
fragile and delicate and will not 
grow well where there is even a hint 
of frost. The lemons, too, are deli- 
cate and must be picked very care- 
fully as they bruise more easily 
than oranges. Oranges are packed 
as soon as they are picked from the 
tree, but lemons must be washed, 
dried, and put in trays to cure 
awhile before they are wrapped and 
put in boxes. 

“What are those twisted trees 
with grayish-green leaves?’’ asked 
Don. 

“Those are the olive 
answered his uncle. “Olives have 
several uses. Some are pickled while 
they are green; others when they 
are ripe. Many of them are used 
for olive oil. You know we like it 
on salads sometimes. The Italians 
and Spaniards use it in place of 
butter orlard. Their food is cooked 
in it and they put it on their bread.”’ 

“Then they eat bread and olive 
oil instead of bread and butter,’’ 
remarked Ruth: 

Pasadena is famous as a winter 
resort and is internationally known 
for the Tournament of Roses, 
held each New Year’s Day. In 
the first tournament the entries 
were flower-covered carriages drawn 
by high-stepping horses. Each year 
the floats became more beautiful 
and now no aartificial flowers are 


trees,”’ 
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permitted. The famous Rose Bowl 
with eighty-five thousand seats is 
sold out every year for the final 
football games. 

Near Pasadena the Allens visited 
Mount Wilson in the Sierra Madre 
Mountains to see the 150-foot sun 
telescope, the largest in the world, 
and to enjoy the wonderful view 
from Signal Point. The day they 
were there was bright and clear and 
they could see Catalina Island, 
seventy miles away. A few min- 
utes’ walk brought them to Echo 
Rock from where they got a mar- 
velous view of the mountains. 

“I don’t want to leave southern 
California without going to Forest 
Lawn Memorial,’’ said Mrs. Allen. 
Not long after they were at the 
famous Mausoleum looking at the 
reproductions of the marble statuary 
of Michelangelo, the painting replica 
of Leonardo de Vinci’s ‘‘Last Sup- 
per,” as well as the beautiful 
grounds and gardens. 

When they came to the Wee 
Kirk o’ the Heather, standing in a 
bank of heather, Aunt Helen re- 
marked that she could see why 
brides-to-be choose the Wee Kirk 
in which to be married as it is so very 
beautiful. 

From there they went to the ivy- 
covered Little Church of the 
Flowers, which was copied after 
the church in England where Gray 
wrote his “Elegy, Written in a 
Country Churchyard.”’ 

Another day the Allens visited 
the Huntington Library and Art 
Gallery at San Marino where they 
saw the “Blue Boy” by Thomas 
Gainsborough, ‘Pinkie’ by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, and _ several 
adorable children painted by George 
Romney and Sir Henry Raeburn. 
Also Mr. and Mrs. Allen enjoyed 
the Chippendale furniture, some 
beautiful tapestries from the famous 
French looms of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and some priceless porcelains. 

Don and Ruth did not care as 
much for the Huntington Library 
as for Gay’s Lion Farm at El 
Monte where African lions are raised 
and trained. There were about two 
hundred animals there of all ages 
and sizes. The children’ were 
amazed at the feats some of these 
animals had been trained to do for 
the movies. It was difficult to 
draw them away from the Lion 
Farm, but it was necessary because 
they were to go to the Hollywood 
Bowl to hear a Symphony orchestra 
conducted by Bruno Walter. Holly- 
wood Bowl can now seat twenty 
thousand people while they listen 
to the ‘symphonies under the 
stars’; and music lovers from all 
over the world come here to hear 
the best in music. 
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A Visit 
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to Good Fairy Health-Wise 


A Play 


Act I 
CHARACTERS: 


JACK BETTY MOoTHER 


ScENE: At their home. 


(As the scene opens the MoTHER is sitting in the 
living-room knitting a Red Cross sweater or 
socks.) 


Betty (enters): 


May I climb the mountain-top today? 
Oh, please, dear Mother, say that I may. 
I want the good fairy to surprise, 

The one who calls herself Health-Wise. 
If she finds me clean and well and neat, 
I’m sure she’ll ask me to take a seat. 
And then, no doubt, I’ll stay to dinner 
If she finds I am a real health winner! 


(Before MoTHER answers, JACK comes breezily 
into the room.) 


JACK: 
If Betty goes I want to go, too! 
I could do with a piece of candy or two. 
I wish our house was made of candy, 
Whenever hungry ’twould be so handy. 
The Good Fairy’s house is of peppermint sticks, 
And chocolate lollipops that mean good licks, 
And marshmallow cushions and panocha and such. 
Of course we’d like to go so much! 


MOTHER: 


Now, Jack, just listen a moment, please. 

It will do no good to tease and tease. 

To visit the fairy means more than the trip. 
Many times we’ve given the tip 

That you must be clean and healthy and good, 
And always do exactly as you should. 

Before she’ll let you stay with her, 

They’ll ask about your teeth, Jack, Sir! 


Jack (interrupts): 
Oh, some day to the dentist I’ll go, 
There’s only a tiny hole, you know! 
I’ll take the chance—oh, Mother, please! 
Just say yes—and we'll not tease. 


MorTHeR (at last nods her head and smiles): 


Betty and Jack, you may climb the hill. 
This time you may do as you both will. 
May the Fairy find you well and strong! 
Hurry, now, don’t take too long. 


(Betty and Jack hug their MoTtHER, give a shout 
of joy, and leave the stage, waving good-bye 
happily.) 
Act II 


CHARACTERS: 


JACK BETTY Goop Fairy HEALTH-WISE 
SceENE: At Good Fairy Health-Wise’s candy house. 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


(By using colored papers and cardboard, the 
children should be able to make some sort of 
house representing that made of candy.) 


(The Fairy should have wings and look most 
healthy and wise. She must have a very sweet, 
Sentle voice. As the scene opens Goop Fairy 
HEALTH-WISsE is standing at her door apparently 
looking at someone approaching. Jack and 
Betty appear together very weary and out of 
breath. They each carry a stick for a cane. 
Goop Farry HEALTH-WISE sees them, waves to 
them and says:) 


Goop Fairy HEALTH-WISE: 


Welcome, Jack and Betty, to my candy house, 
You children came as quietly as any little mouse. 
Come right in, you must be weary, 

Climbing hills can oft be dreary. 


(The children enter looking curiously about 
them.) 


Goop Fairy HEALTH-WISE: 


Before I ask you to dine with me, 
Your teeth, nails, hands, I must all see. 
Then, if you’re clean and pass the test, 
We'll all sit down to share the best! 
Betty, my girl, come with me, dear, 
And, Jack, my boy, will you wait here? 


(Betty and Goop Fairy HEALTH-WIsE exit. 
Jack is left alone. He walks around the room 
looking at the marshmallow cushions, the lolli- 
pop stools and the licorice mat.) 


JACK: 
My, I’m hungry, guess I’ll try 
A marshmallow cushion by and by! 
But, then, why wait, ’tis now or never. 
I’d better take it if I’m clever. 


(He picks up the ‘‘cushion’’ and eats it all. He 
then walks over to a lollipop stool, commences to 
suck i1t—continues a bit, then, when the stick 
is separated from the candy, he puts the stick in 
his pocket. Finally he tears a strip of licorice 
from the ‘‘mat’’ and eats that. Suddenly he 
holds on to his head and says:) 


JACK: 
Oh, dear, my head is aching so, 
What I’1l do I do not know— 


And now my stomach’s aching, too, 
And, oh, my tooth, Boohoo, Boohoo! 


(Just then Betty and Goop Fairy HEALTH-WISE 
return.) 

Betty (joyfully): 
Oh, goody, I can stay to eat! 
The Fairy’s found me clean and neat. 

Goop Farry (turning to Jack): 


Come, my boy, it’s your turn now, 
My inspection follows if you’ll allow! 
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(Jack holds out his hands, shows a clean hand- 
kerchief.) 

Farry: 
Now, Jack, my boy, just open wide. 


(JAcK opens his mouth.) 
What’s all that white I see inside? 


JACK: 


That is powder I used today. 
It’s fine for cleaning, so they say. 


Goop Fairy (Jooks again and says): 
But what is the brown I plainly see? 
Why, really it’s sticky as it can be! 

JACK: 

That’s the filling the dentist placed there, 
It’s really expensive—said to be rare. 
Goop Farry: 


Then what is that black—explain it, my son, 
Your teeth are stained—black on each one! 


(JaAcK suddenly holds on to his head, stomach 
and teeth and begins to cry, saying:) 


JACK: 
My stomach hurts here, my head hurts there, 
My teeth ache badly—lI hurt everywhere! 


I’ve told you wrong stories, so my conscience hurts, too, 
And I don’t know now what I’m going to do! 
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Goop Farry: 


The white is the marshmallow, the brown is the candy, 

The black is the licorice, you found quite handy. 

There are holes in your teeth, I know too well. 

Good Fairies are smart, they always can tell! 

Now Jack, my son, you must leave right away, 

And don’t come back ’till another day 

When your teeth have no holes, and you’ve told no more 
lies! 

Come back to see Good Fairy Health-Wise. 


(Waving her wand, Jack disappears. 
Fairy turns to BETTY and says:) 


Goop Farry: 


You’re invited to stay with me and eat 
Potatoes, onions, squash and meat, 
Milk, ice-cream, cake and candy— 

Any kind you choose you see is handy! 
For all good children, I give this treat— 
Now we’re hungry, so let’s eat! 


Goop 


The program might end with a suitable song for 
May. Tune “Farmer in the Dell.’ 


For this is the month of May, 
For this is the month of May, 
For this is the month of May, my dear, 
For this is the month of May. 


Good Health is what we need, 
Good Health is what we need, 
Good Health is what we need, my dear, 
For this is the month of May. 


A Wonderful Change 


A Play for Primary Grades Built around the 
Springtime Rhythms 


The Players 


Boy GARDENER 
Gi1rRL GARDENER 
Boy GARDENERS 
BUTTERFLY 

Toaps 

BEEs 

SUMMER BREEZES 
CATERPILLAR 
Basy CATERPILLARS 
Two TREES 


Setting 


The scene is a garden. Across 
the back of the stage is a wall on 
which sit the SPRING BREEZES. 
On the left are two blooming 
PLUM TREES and on the right 
end of the wall stands the BUT- 
TERFLY. Across the front of the 
stage is a row of huge cabbages 
behind which the BABY CATER- 
PILLARS hide. 


GRACE AVERY 


The Play 


(Boy and Girt enter and walk 
about the garden.) 


Boy: Come, sister. See, here is 
our garden. We planted beans, 
corn, beets, peas and these cabbage 
plants. 


Gir_: The weeds are coming up 
and the earth looks hard and dry. 


Boy: Let’s call the boys to hoe 
the garden. Hey! Boys! 


(Boys enter with hoes on their 
shoulders and do a hoe drill. 
After the first half of the drill, 
the Boy walks around looking 
over the garden.) 


Boy: You boys didn’t get half the 
weeds. Our garden must look bet- 
ter. Get to work. 


(Boys finish hoe drill.) 


First GARDENER: Ah! there is a 
cabbage worm! He’ll eat our cab- 


bages. 

SECOND GARDENER: Let’s not 
kill it. Many wonderful things 
happen in our garden. Something 


beautiful might come from this 
little worm. 


THIRD GARDENER: Come, boys, 
the hoeing is finished. Let’s rest in 
the shade and listen to the music of 
the SUMMER BREEZES. 


(They go to places at side of 
stage. Crawling rhythm is 
played and the O._p CATERPILLAR 
crawls around the garden. It 
pretends to nibble at a cabbage.) 


Aut Sinc: (First verse of “Little 
Worm’’) 


A little worm is on the ground, 
He creeps and creeps and creeps 
around. 
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And soon he’ll spin a little nest, 
That he may find a place to rest. 
And soon he’ll spin a little nest, 
That he may find a place to rest. 


CATERPILLAR: Ho, hum, 
creeping, crawling all day long, up 
hills of cabbage, down hills of cab- 
bage. What a wonderful world! 
All made of good cabbage to eat. 


(Butterfly rhythm is played 
and BuTTerFLyY dances among the 
cabbages and back to her place 
on the wall.) 


ALL _ SING: 
“Little Worm’’) 


Oh! there it is! Oh! see it fly! 

A lovely, lovely, butterfly. 

It spreads its wings so gay and bright, 
And seeks the joyous air and light. 
’Tis sipping honey from the flow’rs, 
Dear little butterfly of ours. 

’Tis sipping honey from the flow’rs, 
Dear little butterfly of ours. 


(Second verse of 


OLv CATERPILLAR: How wonder- 
ful! Oh, dear! I wish I could fly in- 
stead of crawling in this slow way. 
It must be wonderful to fly. (He 
crawls around a cabbage plant.) 
Whatever is this? I do believe the 
BUTTERFLY has left these eggs 
here and gone away. The baby 
butterflies will hatch. Who will take 
care of them? I don’t know what 
they should eat and I never could 
teach them to fly. Oh, dear! Oh, 
dear! Perhaps the TOAD could help 
me. 


(Jumping rhythm is played 
and Toaps hop about the garden. 
The crawling rhythm follows and 
the little worms come out from 
behind the cabbages and creep 
about.) 


CATERPILLAR: Well! Well! 
I shouldn’t have worried so if I’d 
known caterpillars were coming from 
those eggs. I know how to teach 
them to crawl and eat. 


Att Sinc: (First verse of “Little 
Worm’’) 


CATERPILLAR: This’ sun 
makes me so sleepy. I shall spina 
cozy blanket and take a nap. 


(He pretends to spin a blanket 
and goes to sleep. Bee rhythm 
1s played and BEEs enter and 
zoom about the garden. They 
take places at back or side.) 


ALL Si1nc: (‘‘The Bee’’) 


(SUMMER BREEZES do a scarf 
dance.) 


(OLD CATERPILLAR casts his skin 
and wakes up; slowly dries his 
wings while all sing the second 
verse of “Little Worm.’’) 


CATERPILLAR: Whatever is 
this! I didn’t have these things 
when I went to sleep. (Spreads 
wings.) Why! I’ve waked up with 
wings. 


First Tree: Fly to me, 
pretty butterfly. I shall give you 
honey and make you strong. 


SECOND Pium TREE: Fly to my 
blossoms and you can see way over 
beyond the garden wall. 


(Butterfly rhythm is played 
and BuTTERFLIES dance.) 


New ButTERFLy (going back to 
the little caterpillars): Eat and 
grow, little caterpillars, eat and 
grow. By and by you, too, will 
sleep and you will wake with wings. 
Now, good-bye, I am off to see the 
world. 


BuTTERFLY: I will go with you. 


Boy GARDENER: Let’s tell them 
what they will see out in this beauti- 
ful world. 


(Boys recite ‘“‘The Wonderful 
World.’’) 


Att Sinc: (“The Butterfly’) 


(Curtain or each group bows 
and passes out as their rhythm 
is played.) 


Norte: The thirty-two children 
of our Kindergarten and First Grade 
took part in this play. It is elastic, 
however, as the groups may vary in 
number. The play was composed, 
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using one of our favorite nature 
stories, spring rhythms, three of our 
spring songs and a poem learned 
early in the year and so required few 
rehearsals. It provided for a wide 
range of abilities. Even the very 
shy children thoroughly enjoyed 
zooming about the garden as bees. 


Costumes 


Every child helped with his cos- 
tume. Cheese cloth was tied and 
dyed for wings and scarves. The 
boys made the hoes from cardboard 
and dowel rods. The worm cos- 
tumes were made of green cambric 
using a brownie suit pattern with a 
helmet-like bonnet. A long tubular 
tail was stuffed with newspapers and 
sewed on the back. The worms, 
toads and bees made their costumes 
very realistic by adding dots and 
stripes with showcard colors. The 
OLD CATERPILLAR wore his 
butterfly costume under his worm 
suit. This tied down the front so 
that he could slip out of it easily. 


Music 
(Used for Rhythms and Dances) 


Hoe Drill: “Country Garden.”’ 
Butterfly Dance: 
Spring,”’ Christian Sinding. 
Crawling Rhythm: Wheel Barrow 

Motive, Instrumental Char- 
acteristic Rhythms, Anderson. 
Toad: Hopping and Jumping 
Theme, Jnstrumental Charac- 
teristic Rhythms, Anderson. 
Bees: ‘‘Tarantel.”’ 
Summer Breezes: 
‘‘Chaminade.”’ 


of 


“Scarf Dance,” 


Songs 


‘The Little Worm” is sung to tune 
of ‘‘Maryland, My Maryland.” 
‘“*The Bee,” Small Songs for Small 

Singers, Neidlinger. 
“The Butterfly,” Songs of the 
Child World, Riley and Gaynor, 
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| Love Am ERICA 


LOVE A-MER-I-CA,IT 15 HAP ---PY LAND.|| LOVE 4-MER-1-CA,ITS BEAU - -TI- FUL AND GRAND 
2- | LOVE A-MER-1-CA, ITS VALLEYS GREAT AND WIDE ,|1 LOVE A-MER-1-CA SHORES ON EI-THER SIDE. 


} LOVE A-MER-I-CA .THE LAND OF LIB-- ER-TY . | LOVE A-MER-I-CA WHERE 
1 LOVE A-MER-1-CA , FROM MOUN-TAINS TO THE SEA>1 LOVE A-MER-I-CA, IT 


RETARD REFRAIN MODE RATE 


< 
EV- - RY MAN 1S FREE. OH BEAU-TI-FUL THE SHORES A -LONG THE GULF OF MEX-I- CO , RO- | 
is THE LAND FOR ME. OH STUR-DY OLD NEW ENG-— IN THE AU-TUMN 15 DE “VINE, AND 


MAN -TIC ARE THE WEST -ERN SLOPES WHERE FRUITS AND FLOW-ERS GROW. HIS- TOR-IC IS THE 
THRIF-TY ARE THE NORTH-ERN STATES THE. LAND GF LAKES AND PINE, AND LOVE-LY 15 THE 


RETARD MODERATE 


EAST-ERN COAST UP TO THE SHORES OF MAINE. MAG-NIF -I- CENT THE PRAI-RIES WITH THEIR 
GOLD-EN WEST WHERE TRADE WINDS SOFT- LY BLOW, AND GENT-LE 15 THE SUN-NY SOUTH WHERE 


FIELOS OF COT-TON |GROW. 


MILES OF GOLD-EN |GRAIN. : a 
Ny 


1 ALWAYS LIKE TO REPEAT THE SECOND VERSE AFTER THE SECOND REFRAIN Fa_ 
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Scissors and Paste 


A Cutting Activity 
ALICE HAWTHORNE 


Tiny CRAFTSMAN 


My mother used to say, 

When I was very small, 

“Scissors and a pot of paste, 

A magazine or two, 

And now the world is yours, my child.” 


—A. H. 


— is MAGIC in paper for 
a little child, that only a pair of 
scissors can find. One of the earliest 
activities of the schoolroom has had 
to do with scissors, paste and paper. 
You see, they are things at hand. 
They are among the very earliest 
schoolroom tools of CREATIVE 
ART. In the beginning, at home, 
they furnished entertainment. And 
it is such a satisfaction to a child to 
have the teacher CARRY OVER 
some of the things ‘‘mother does.”’ 
How beautifully this type of activity 
fits into the newer techniques of 
modern education. 

A glorified paste and _ scissors 
project by Mrs. Delany even found 
its way into the British Museum. 
Read about it in Christopher St. 
John’s Cut-paper Decoration. 
Children love stories of success, 
especially in their own line. As 
always, joyous achievement has a 
definite place in the newer inte- 
grated curriculum. Mind is ever 
developed by the skillful use of 
hands. 

This CUTTING ACTIVITY has 
just one purpose—to present a rich 
and usable bibliography of books 
and of articles and to tabulate a few 
projects, including some we have 
been using for years but that are 
still considered educationally sound. 

This type of activity has such a 
long range value. For one thing, 
it looks forward to Commercial 
Art—such an interesting way to 
make a living, if one has a gift. 
But since school is not preparing 
children to live but school is life 
itself, the child is not serving as an 
apprentice. Some day in years to 
come, however, he will know that 
the happy hours spent with the 
art will have established a funda- 
mental skill in the processes. 


Tools Necessary 


‘1. SCISSORS 


Blunt ones for the First Grade. 

6-inch ones with sharp points for 
Second and Third Grades. 

Left-handed scissors for left- 
handed children. 

Never—very tiny scissors. 


2. PASTE 


A. Commercial paste in bottle or 
tube. 

B. Recipe for homemade paste— 
1 cup white flour, or rice flour 
2 cups cold water 
Mix until it is like cream. Add 
a few drops of cloves. Boil a 
few minutes. While hot, to pre- 
serve paste, add 1 teaspoon pow- 
dered alum dissolved in cold 
water. 


3. PASTE BRUSH 
Flexible flat sticks or tooth- 
picks. Of course, in an emer- 
gency, fingers are very satis- 
factory. Many artistic adults 
prefer them to brushes. Pasting 
and mounting are so important. 

4. A BIG NEWSPAPER 
To keep table or desk clean. 

5. A PAINT PAN OF WATER 
To keep fingers clean, or if this 
is a bit dangerous, bits of damp 
cloth. 

6. LIGHT-WEIGHT COLORED 
CONSTRUCTION PAPER 
To be used after MUCH prac- 
tice with news, wrapping paper, 
inexpensive scratch, manila, 
butcher’s paper, bogus or “‘what 
have you.”’ 

7. ODDS AND ENDS 
Christmas and Easter envelope 


linings. 
Scraps of tinsel from candy 
boxes. 
Colored pictures from maga- 
zines. 


Attractive pieces of wall paper. 
Corrugated packing paper. 
Cellophane. 

Crepe paper—plain and in pat- 
terns. 
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Bibliography 
Books 


‘Paper Cutting,”’ Annye Allison. 

with Paper,’’ Joseph Leeming. 

*“Paper Toy Making,’ Margaret 
W. Campbell. 

“With Scissors and Paste,”’ Leila 
M. Wilhelm. For little chil- 
dren and illustrated with very 
useful directions. 

‘Paper Toys,’”’ Book I, Anna E. 
Pauli. 

“Home of the World Babies in 
Silhouette,’”’ Elizabeth Scantle- 
bury. 

‘Paper Work in Primary Grades,”’ 
Book I and last half of Book II, 
Della F. Wilson. 

“Primary Manual Work,” Mary F. 
Ladyard and Bertha H. Breck- 


enfeld. 
Hours of Leisure Series: 
1.“Cut Paper Decoration,”’ 


Christopher St. John. 
2. ‘*The Model Theatre,”’ Victor 
Hembrow. 
3. ‘The Doll’s House,” J. A. 
Grant. 

“School Crafts and Projects.’’ (Set 
of 4 books), Mary Brooks 
Picken, Helen Kyle Lanqwin. 


ARTICLES 


‘‘Envelope Cut-Outs,”’ Louise Clark, 
School Arts Magazine, Sep- 
tember, 1939. 

A Wealth of Articles listed in 
Education Index at public 
library. 


*Mrs. Campbell dedicated this book to 
her grandchildren. It is a delightful book 
of 78 projects pictured and with very plain 
directions. It is published by a London 
firm. 


From the day we were thrilled 
with making paper chains for the 
Christmas tree, the Paper art, 
straight through the grades and on, 
never has ceased to intrigue us. 


I. A Movie DioraMA—THE Days 
OF THE WEEK 


1. Use pasteboard boxes, 12” x 
9” x 6” (or so), with covers for 
these peep shows or three- 
dimension drawings as we now 
call them. 
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2. Make little white posters, 4’’ x 
3”’, with letters cut from black 
paper or from calendars. 


SUN. MON. TUES. WED. 
THURS. FRI. SAT. 


As the movie proceeds, put little 
poster in a slit in a stick and let a 
child hold it above the diorama 
representing that particular day. 

Price of Admission: A pin for a 
peek through the door cut at the 
end of the box. 


Sunday—At Church 


Make outline of church front of 
black paper in silhouette or find one 
to cut from magazine. Paste at the 
end of the box. Cut door. 

Within the church have rows of 
benches made of simplest pattern. 

Seat rows of paper dolls includ- 
ing our family: Father, Mother, 
Grandma, Tom, Betty and Baby cut 
from fashion sheets or, better still, 
free-hand cutting. Place a paper 
pulpit (tall paper box) in front. A 
minister doll presides. A choir of 
dolls sit behind the minister and in 
front of an organ cut from a maga- 
zine. 


Monday—Wash Day 


Diorama represents the kitchen 
with a little washtub from the 
“5 and 10,” clothes basket, paper 
dolls (with standards pasted on the 
back). Mother is at the tub. Two 
or three of the children are playing 
around. Grandma is sitting in a 
rocking chair cut from paper. A 
line is stretched across the room. 
Articles of clothing are cut from 
paper and pinned to the line. 
Linoleum is on the floor. Children 
enjoy developing designs. 


Tuesday—Ironing Day 


Same family. Mother is ironing 
at an ironing-board cut from brown 
manila paper. Articles of clothing, 
cut from paper, are hanging on a 
rack. Grandma is mending. Tom 
and Betty have just come from 
school. 


Wednesday—Company 


Dining-room. Mother is serving 
tea. At the table—a paper lady is 
at each end pouring. Teapot and 
silver cut from white paper or from 
silver catalogs, cups and saucers cut 


from white paper and decorated with 
tiny design, are arranged on the 
table. The paper table cloth is a 
lace paper doily or a cloth cut from 
white art paper with design in it 
cut like snowflakes or cloth is of 
pastel colored construction paper. 
Paper ladies are chatting as they 
stand around the room. 


Thursday—Mending 


Mother, Grandma and Baby are 
alone in the sewing room. Grandma 
is braiding a rug. Baby is playing 


on the floor. Paper toys are scat- 
tered over the floor. 


Friday—Cleaning Day 


Mother may be cleaning her 
living-room. Furniture may be: 


1. Made from the 16-fold founda- 
tion which is so familiar to 
primary children. 

2. There is a chapter on ‘Doll 
House Furniture” in Leila M. 
Wilhelm’s With Scissors and 
Paste. 

3. Beautiful furniture may be cut 
from colored advertisments in 
the magazines. Put standards 
on these. 


Cut out Vacuum, brushes, dust 
pan, broom and other things needed 
for Friday cleaning. 


Saturday—Baking 


The kitchen again. Mother may 
be standing at a big table on which 
are dishes, pans, knives, spoons, 
bowls, and other things. 

If the teacher wishes, she may 
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climax the entire Diorama Activity 
by having the paper doll mother 
come to the door of the diorama and 
serve to the children real little wee 
cookies, which she, the teacher, has 
made. A thimble may be used to 
cut them small enough. 

This Diorama Activity includes 
making of wallpaper, linoleum, rugs, 
furniture, dolls and toys. 


II. BooxK.ets 


1. An Autobiography in Pictures. 
Make a booklet by folding 2 
sheets of 9x12” gray paper. 
Pin it together at the middle of 
the inside fold. This makes a 
booklet of 4 leaves. On the 
cover, paste a picture (kodak, 
silhouette or child cut from a 
magazine) of the author. 

For pages 3, 4, 5, 6, find pictures 
in magazines to represent ex- 
periences of growing up. Be sure 
to include the home and the 
family. 

Free-hand cutting is infinitely 
better than using magazine pic- 
tures too much. 

Collection of Poetry. 


Cut from magazines or typed 
by Mother. 
3. Clipping Book. 
4. Book, illustrating the four sea- 
5 
6 


sons. 
Family of Paper Dolls. 
House, illustrating each room. 


III. Posters 


1. Holidays (see Dennison’s Book- 
lets). 

2. Health Posters. 

3. A Garden with Birds and Flow- 
ers. 


IV. CREPE PAPER 


1. Braiding Rugs. 
2. Making Costumes. 


V. A Nursery Piay Box For 
BaBy 


Use a packing box of any size. 
Cover with wrapping paper. Paste 
well. Put a border of plain con- 
struction paper—possibly black with 
a big B according to pattern or 
otherwise—on border of each side. 
Then cut out many 1” circles of 
every possible color and_ scatter 
them over the four sides. Paste 
until they stick thoroughly. 


The wind is very naughty, 
But it doesn’t seem to care! 

It sends our hats a-flying, 
And it musses up our hair! 


THE WIND 


Vivian G. GouLED 


Although it’s very mischievous, 
It’s often helpful, too. 

It dries our clothes, and flies our kites. 
I like it then! 


Don’t you? 
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MAY BASKETS Sara Rehtus G 
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5 GIFTS FOR MOTHERS Sara Rehtus 


a_ with 
WHICH TO 
HANG CUT ONE PLATE 


DOWN ABOUT 
HOLDER THIRD 


MATERIALS NEEDED! 
2 LARGE PAPER PIE PLATES 
OR OTHER PAPER PLATES. 
A CRAYONS OR PAINTS TO 
} / MAKE DESIGNS. 


Gp PAPER FASTENERS 
SECURE THE PLATES 
TOGETHER. (YARN OR 
STRING May BE USED 
INSTEAD. ) 


CLEAR SHELLAC GVER THE 
DECGRATED SURFACE 
A HOT PAD HOLDER PRESERVES IT. 
HOT PADS ARE EASILV MADE s% 
FROM SCRAPS OF WASH GOoDs 
OR TOWELING, CUT IN SQUARES. ® 
SEW TWO PIECES TOGETHER ON ax ‘ud 
THREE SIDES; THEN TURN AND 


carr sass a> 
FILL WITH A LAYER OF COTTON We r 
OR OTHER FILLER ~ NEXT, 
IY EDGES OF OPEN SIDE AND 
STITCH. SIMPLE DESIGNS IN 
YARN ACROSS THE PAD HELP 
THE FILLER STAY IN POSITION- 


HOT \2 
PADS - 


A HOLE 1S PUNCHED 
IN TOP FOR YARN- 


AN OATMEAL 
CARTON CuT 
DOWN PBOUT 
A THIRD 15 
A CONVENIENT 
SIZE FOR A 
YARN HOLDER- 


SMAtL JARS AND 
DESIGNS MAY 
BE PAINTED 
ON WITH 
OPAQVE COLORs, 
OR CuTr FROM 
COLORED PAPER 
AND PasTeED ON- 
CLEAMm SHELLAC 
APPLIED GVER 
THE DESIGNS 
PRESERVE S THE 
SURFACE ~ 


Boxes ARE SUITABLE 
FOR FINER THREAD 


A YARN HOLDER 
FOR KNITTING. 


OW 
© 

| 3 

KZ 


DiIscu SION 
OF vacatT- 
1ON PLANS 
May SUG. 
GEST MANY 
IDEAS FOR 
REALTH 
AND 
CittZEnN- 
SHIP 
POSTERS 
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HEALTH AND CITIZENSHIP POSTERS 


POSTURE 
POSTERS 
MAY 

BE 
ILLUS- 
TRATED 
witTH 
STICK 
FIGURES. 


WRONG 


PICK U 


Aix Ne 


AFTER PICNICS 


PicTURES CuT FROM™ 
MAGAZINES OFTEN HELP 
MOKE POSTERS ATTRACT)VE 


A GOOD LOSER? 


Sara Rehtus 


DONT 
FORGET 


CRAYONS 
ARE 
Gooo To 


Own THE 
POSTERS. 
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The Cover-Picture Study Unit 
The Children’s Part in Sky Travel 


, children had rushed to 
the top of the hill in eager excite- 
ment, as they heard the roar and 
whirr of the motors from the great 
air planes. They had watched so 
many of these great birds scale the 
heavens during the last few months. 
Some planes had sped straight into 
the sky like the great winged 
Pegasus and disappeared across the 
rim of the clouds. Others raced like 
silver streaks through the air, over 
the mountains and rivers and cities, 
and then were lost in endless waves 
of space. Still other planes dipped 
and swayed and played hide and 
seek with the clouds, making all 
kinds of patchwork pictures and 
designs and doing their cleverest 
balancing tricks as if trying their 
best to win the approval in the eyes 
of the onlooking children. 

Anyway the children never grew 
tired of watching these great ships 
of the sky. They always seemed 
to find a new story in each flight. 
For in their classrooms they had 
studied a great deal of the history 
of travel from the time of the early 
pack horse trains and settlers’ carts 
to the covered wagon and stage- 
coach. They had drawn pictures of 
some of the first railway trains and 
automobiles. They had, them- 
selves, made a beautiful mural for 
the back of their classroom, showing 
the gallant ships of other days and 
the first great winding sea roads. 
They had been most interested in 
the history of the airplane from the 
time that little Orville and Wilbur 
Wright had fashioned their queer 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


little air ship and taken to flight. 
They had made all kinds of scrap- 
books full of pictures showing Byrd 
and Lindbergh and all of the rest in 
their great air adventures. 

But as the three children stood on 
the brow of the hill that day in May 
with the wind blowing through their 
hair, a new and strange story of the 
airplane seemed to unravel itself be- 
fore their eyes. It was the same 
story they had been hearing Dad 
and Granddad talk so much about 
during the past few days—the great 
story of great men flying with fear- 
less courage to worlds unknown 
that we here in America might be 
kept happy and safe and free. How 
many times Dad had said to them, 
“It’s those brave and daring pilots 
skimming the air that should give 
to each and every one of us a new 
kind of courage. 

So the children watched with 
eagerness the skillful maneuverings 
of the great air pilots. They clapped 
their hands with delight and pointed 
with pride to those great sea gulls 
of the sky venturing forth into 
things unknown like the brave 
clipper ships of the early days. 

As the children watched one pilot 
after another take off into the sky, 
they recalled the Memorial Day 
exercises of the day before, when 
every single school child in the city 
had been asked to parade behind the 
soldiers and the sailors and the 
veterans of foreign wars. They 
recalled how Colonel Greene had 
pinned a badge upon every little 
captain because he and his com- 


pany of school children had done 
such a worth-while piece of defense 
work. They recalled, too, the days 
they had spent collecting aluminum 
and tin and paper. They recalled 
the charts on their blackboards 
showing the picture of each child’s 
sacrifice in purchasing United States 
Defense Stamps or Bonds. 

Yes, everyone of these pictures 
came to children on the brow of the 
hill as they eagerly watched the 
planes take off—those planes which 
they themselves had helped to build 
in order that America might remain 
a free and lovely country in which to 
live and love, and work and play 
and worship each in one’s own way. 


FrRoM AN AEROPLANE 


So many things one sees from trains, 
But even more from aeroplanes. 
Such stately rows of silver trees 
And sailboats curling in the breeze, 
The hills a-stir with lazy sheep, 
The mouths of canyons red and deep; 
Great forests clad in gowns of snow, 
Soft twinkling lights that come and 
go, 
Lone deserts hot with burning sand, 
Small islands running from the land. 
The rush of factories’ busy hours, 
The peace of sheltered garden flowers. 
Big buildings many stories high, 
With towers stretching toward the 
sky. 
Brooks seeking out a woodsy pool, 
And children on their way to school. 
These are the things through sun or 
rain 
One sees when in an aeroplane. 


The fairies had a grand affair 


COBWEBS ON THE GRASS 


CLarRA G. CORNELL 


Last night upon our lawn; 
They banqueted and frolicked there 
Right up until the dawn. 


Then hurried home in such great 
haste 


To rest their little feet, 
They quite forgot to tidy up 
And leave their playground neat. 


The lawn was such a dreadful sight, 


All strewn with things they’d 
used— 


Thin napkins, tablecloths and scarfs— 
It really looked abused. 


But when soon after breakfast time 
I went to clear the lawn, 

I found the fairies had returned, 
And tidied up and gone. 


= 
| 
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May Art Suggestions 


LOUISE D. TESSIN 


Flow quickly the school year 
rolls around. Here it is May, and 
in just one more month school will 
be over. Correlated with our les- 
sons for May is the study of Bolivia. 
Just one more country, Paraguay, 
and we will have completed our 
happy visits to these delightful 
South American countries. There 
are still the three Guianas, which are 
foreign owned. We will start our 
fall issue in September with a picture 
map, and a short review covering 
the interesting facts of these. 


Map of Bolivia 
(Page 31) 


This gives us an idea of the inland 
country of Bolivia. La Paz is the 
capital of Bolivia. Its many rivers 
flow northeast to join the Amazon, or 
southeast to join at the Rio De La 
Plata. With light blue water color, 
one can easily indicate the various 
mountain ranges, its snow-capped 
peaks and volcanoes. Or this map 
may be traced to produce another 
which shows just mountains, another 
to indicate only forests, one for 
swamps, etc. Study the lines of 
longitude and latitude which cover 
Bolivia, and see what section in 
North America corresponds to these. 


Picture Map of Bolivia 
(Pages 32-33) 


This map shows at a glance the 
products, the industry and the wild 
life of Bolivia. It is a country rich 
in natural resources, but develop- 
ment is hampered by the lack of 
transportation facilities. Although 
there are railroad connections to the 
south and west, most of the products 
are carried to markets on the backs of 
llamas, mules or donkeys. The 
rivers are very uncertain, because 
floods change the river courses con- 
stantly and clog up the streams 
with fallen trees. 

Bolivia is bounded by Peru and 
Chile on the west, Brazil on the 
north and east, Paraguay on the east 
and Argentina on the south. More 
than 50 percent of the population 
are Indians, speaking their own 
dialects only. Spanish is the lan- 
guage of the country. The popula- 
_tion of Bolivia is about 3,170,787. 
(The population of Wisconsin is 
3,137,587.) 

Bolivia covers an area a little 
larger than the states of Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Kentucky and Virginia, an 
area of 537,792 square miles. 


To the north and west of La Paz 
are the great rivers Beni and Madre 
de Dios. These rivers have many 
cataracts and in places are very 
wide, as much as 1,000 to 3,000 feet. 

The rivers to the north flow 
through jungles so dense with tangled 
growth that it is hard to penetrate 
them. These forest jungles hold a 
wealth of wonderful woods fine for 
cabinet work; there are rubber 
trees; those that bear fruits, and 
others whose sap and bark has great 
commercial value. There are also 
palms and medicinal plants. 

Rubber is today the most impor- 
tant forest product of Bolivia. Other 
forest and agricultural products are 
coca (from which cocaine is made), 
rice, nuts, wheat, barley, corn, pota- 
toes, oranges, bananas, vanilla, to- 
bacco, sugar, chicle, cacao (choco- 
late), coffee and quinine. 

Mining, however, is the chief in- 
dustry oi Bolivia and makes up 95 
percent of its exports. Of this, tin 
is 80 percent. Bolivia is the second 
greatest producer of tin in the 
world. (The settlements of the 
Malay Straits produce the greatest 
amount.) 

Gold is found in the sands of 
several rivers. There are large cop- 
per mines in Bolivia. The country 
also produces zinc, manganese, sele- 
nium, quicksilver, sulphur, lead, 
silver, borax, bismuth, and oil. 

There are no coal mines in Bolivia. 
However, these are some of the 
things that are produced: cement, 
flour, leather, paper, woolen cloth, 
macaroni, cigarettes, etc. 

The principal fur-bearing animals 
of commercial value are the fox, 
chinchilla and the vicuna (belongs 
to the alpaca family). 

There are many kinds of wild 
animals in Bolivia, and among the 
different kinds of birds are condor, 
eagle, vulture, bata (a very tall, 
big stork) and the humming-bird. 

In the valleys are great fertile 
farms where cattle, sheep, goats, 
alpacas, pigs, horses and mules are 
raised. 

Bolivia enjoys three climatical 
zones. The tropics are north of La 
Paz in the valleys drained by spurs of 
the Amazon. The temperate sec- 
tions are the high plateaus. Little 
rain falls in these parts. However, 
rain falls at all seasons in the eastern 
sections, especially from November 
to March. The high areas of Bolivia 
are very cold. 

Bolivia borders Lake Titicaca. 
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The lake is 12,500 feet high, 138 
miles long, 69 miles wide. Bolivia 
shares ownership of this lake with 
Peru. Below this area, in the south- 
west corner of the country, are the 
great salt marshes and dry, salty 
plains. 

Most of the important cities of 
Bolivia are at an altitude between 
8,000 and 10,000 feet. These cities 
are in the west, and most of the 
population is here. The western 
section of the country is known for 
its great beauty. The average 
temperature is about 50°. The 
Cochabamba region, a little more 
easterly, enjoys an almost perpetual 
summer. The people of Bolivia are 
known for their remarkable longev- 
ity. There are said to be over 1,261 
centenarians. 


Shaded Motifs in Design 
(Page 36) 


Why not use a shaded design for a 
motif to repeat in a border or all- 
over pattern? The problem is quite 
mechanical as it involves the use of 
a ruler throughout. Simple designs 
are always much more attractive 
than fussy, elaborate ones. 


(1) Draw a square, a circle or 
other form on a piece of scratch 
paper. Lay a piece of tissue paper 
over this and trace accurately. Turn 
the tissue paper over upon a piece of 
white paper and go over all lines 
with a soft drawing pencil. 


Next, trace these lines over the 
original sketch, placing the tissue a 
little to the right and below the 
first drawing. 


(2) By retaining only those lines 
inside the original sketch, and paint- 
ing these black, we get an effect of a 
square hole, and the eye level will 
seem below the hole. This will be 
true for any form, as shown by the 
circle, the octagon, the hexagon, or a 
figure of irregular shape (3). 

(4) If the tracing is made above 
and to the left of the original sketch, 
and the lines within the sketch 
blackened, the effect will be of the 
eye level above the hole (5). 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Louise D. Tessin 


Bolivia, the third largest country in South 
America, is an inland country, and dependent 
on her neighbors for transportation rights to get 
her products out to the coastal ports. 


Within the western mountain ranges lie some 


of the highest and largest plateau areas in the 
world. 


There are meny very high mountain peaks in 
the Bolivian Andes. Illimani, close to LaPaz, 
is 21,181 feet high. Sajama, near the northern 
tip of Chile, is 22,349 feet high, and there are 
many more almost as high. 
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Compare these with the highest mountains we 
have in this country. 
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PICTURE MAP OF BOLIVIA 
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Louise D. Tessin 
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Louise D. Tessin 


ARRANGE PARTS IN INTERESTING MANNER AND PASTE BEAUTIFUL, ORIGINAL ALL-OVER DESIGNS CAN BE DEVELOPED 
INTO PLACE 


FROM SIMPLE, CHANCE ARRANGEMENTS 


AN INTEREST- 
ING COLOR 
DIVISION OF 
TWO COLORS. 


3x3 INCHES 


1. CUT OUT A GROUP 
OF VARIOUS SIZE 
STAR AND STRIPES 
OF RED, WHITE AND 
BLUE. 

2 _ THE STRIPES MAY 
BE STRAIGHT OR OF 
IRREGULAR FORM. 

3- ARRANGE ON A 


PIECE OF PAPER x, 
INCHES, A CORNER 

OF BLUE WAS FIRST 

PASTED ON— A, AND 

A CORNER OF RED 

ON .—~B. WHITE 


PAPER MASK 


SLIDE MASK 
ABOUT OVER 
DESIGN UNTIL 
A PLEASING 
COMPOSITION 
iS FOUND. 


STARS MAY BE PASTED THEN 
ON RED OR BLUE TRACE 
SECTIONS- ETc. WITH 
STRIPES MAY EVEN e TISSUE 
CUT THROUGH OTHER 
PARTS,_@. 
4. CUT A PAPER MASK = 
3X3 INCHES. PLACE 
OVER CUT- PAPER 
5. TRACE COMPOSITION ARRANGEMENT To CUT FROM 
WITH TISSUE PAPER.AND FIND A PLEASING *« SEVERAL 
COMPOSITION. FOLDED LAYERS OF 
RE-TRACE UPON WHITE PAPER PAPER 
DRAWING PAPER .~ PAINT AS CuT PAPER 1S ARRANGED 


— 
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SHADED MOTIFS IN DESIGN Louise D. Tessin 


SCRATCH 
PAPER 


ORIGINAL 
SKETCH 


AN EFFECT 
Of THE EYE 
LEVEL BEING 
BELOW THE 
HOLE 


TRACING 4 


2 
TISSUE PAPER ( 
TRACING 
ry 
‘ 


TISSUE PAPER 


SHADOW RAISED 


WHEN THE CORNERS OR EDGES ARE NOT 
CONNECTED THE EFFECT tS THAT OF A SHADOW. 
WHEN THE CORNERS OR E0GES ARE CONNECTED 

THE EFFECT 1S THAT 


OF A RAISED 
EDGE. 


AN EFFBCT OF 
THE EYE LEVEL 
BEING ABOVE 

THE HOLE 


SKETCH 


RAISED 


Lovise 
Tessim 
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Louise D. Tessin 


! INCH WHITE PAPER | 


LENGTH = 2 X WIDTH OF FOLDED NAPKIN, PLUS 
ONE INCH. THIS WILL MAKE A 
NAPKIN RING THAT WILL SLIDE 
EASILY OVER THE NAPKIN. 


FOLD STRIP SO AS TO 

ABOUT THE CENTER. OVERLAP 2. INCH 
NOW FOLD A . 

SECOND TIME AT-C 
Yq INCH FROM, A. 

FLATTEN OUT THE PAPER 
TO MAKE FOLD AT OTHER 


END,-D. PASTE LETTERED RIBBON ON THIS 
MAY DAY NAPKIN RING & NAME CARD AND DECORATE....(9)) 


PAPER RIBBON 


WRITE NAME TOLEFT OF CENTER 
WHILE PAPER 15 FLAT. 


SCRAPE 
WITH 
KNIFE 
BLADE 


PINCH A FOLD INTO 
PAPER RIBBON .PAST 


UPON NAPKIN RING 
SCRAPE ACROSS PAPER AND DECORATE. 
OTHER END TO FORM BULDGE 


UNDERNEATH 


FIRST CUT A PAPER PATTERN 
OF SUCH LENGTH AS WILL 
FIT GENEROUSLY ACROSS 
FOLDED NAPKIN 

DIAGONALLY,-AS X. 


ace 
TRACE UPON 
SCRATCH a? w 
PAPER. 
oA 


PASTING 
FLAP 
END 


ADD ENDS 
AND PASTING 
FLAPS. 


FROM THIS 


CUT PIECE 


FROM COLORED PAPER. 
FOLD DOTTED LINES, CUT ANOTHER PIECE THE SIZE OF 
SECTION— X. THIS FORMS BOTTOM OF NAPKIN RING. PASTE 


TOP AND BOTTOM PIECES TOGETHER. THIS MAKES A DIAGONAL 
NAPKIN RING. ADD DECORATIONS. 


LOVISE 
TESSIN 


CUT ONE 

STRIP 5 INCHES 
LONG AND ONE 
4 INCHES LONG. 


LITTLE PAPER BOWS AND FLOWERS MAY BE ADDED TO ANY PLAIN OR FANCY 
NAPKIN RING. IT 1S EASIEST To WRITE NAMES WHILE PAPER 15 FLAT. 
ALWANS PENCIL GUIDE LINES AND CONSTRUCTION LINES LIGHTLY. 
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May Art Suggestions 
(Continued from page 30) 

If the tracing is done, as in figure 
(1), and only the lines outside of the 
original sketch are retained, the 
effect will be a shadow or a raised 
motif (6 and 7). 

In figure (8), we have a combina- 
tion of a solid and a hole (7 and X). 


When your sketch is completed, 
trace it as a repeat for a border of 
an all-over pattern. Tint in three 
values of gray or three tints or 
shades of one color. The raised 
area should be lightest, unless it is a 
hole. The tracing may be done on 
gray or colored paper, with tinted 
and shaded areas added. Many 
variations may be developed on 
these simple rules, using silhouettes, 
or sketches with few character lines, 


as motifs. Be sure your motif 
practically fills the area to be 
repeated. 

Poster 

(Page 34) 


This shows the typical dress of the 
Bolivian Indians. For holidays, and 
at their festival dances, they display 
very elaborate attire. The men 
wear headgear of colorful macaw 
feathers, garments of bright cloth 
trimmed with tinsel, and they dance 
to the accompaniment of drums and 
reed pipes. Sometimes their fiesta 
finery consists of stiff, skin breast- 
plates and strange hooped hats. 
Some of the breastplates are made 
of leopard skins. Then again, the 
headgear may be an arrangement 
not unlike a huge umbrella made of 
ostrich plumes. The women wear 
bright, full skirts that billow out as 
they dance. Their jackets are tight- 


He dined on cheese, 


On hard, yellow cheese, 
And he knew how to get it 
With the greatest ease. 


*T was kept on a table, 
A BIG, TALL table, 
And the little mouse ran up it 
As fast as he was able. 


There once was a mouse, 
A very LITTLE mouse, 
Who lived in the cellar 

Of a GREAT BIG house. 


fitting and elaborately embroidered. 
Sometimes their hats are heavily 
laden with plumes. 

The dress of the Indians of the 
jungles, the swamps and the high 
mountains varies. The cholos 
(half-breeds) possess excellent quali- 
ties of character, and their dress is 
in no wise distinguishable from the 
white inhabitants. They delight in 
light colored shoes that are high- 
laced and made of beautiful, soft 
leather, a round hat of whitish felt, 
a shawl of bright silk, a low-cut white 
bodice and a pleated skirt from 
under which a white, lace-trimmed 
petticoat shows. 


Paper Cutting for May 
(Page 37) 


Here is a delightful lesson in 
paper cutting, pattern drafting, let- 
tering and simple decoration. For 
figure (5), we suggest a white paper 
napkin ring against a white napkin, 
with the ribbon in some delicate 
tint. 

Figure (6) is simply a twisted 
paper ribbon, with the flowers be- 
neath, on the napkin ring. (7) 
Here we have a straight strip with 
ends slightly curled, and two sharp 
folds at either side. Figure (8) is a 
little tricky. It is a diagonal napkin 
ring with boxed sides (see directions 
for pattern X). 

A similar pattern, without boxed 
sides, can be made, as shown in 
sketch (10). Here a large piece of 
paper has been folded so the width 
will accommodate the width of the 
folded napkin. Place a ruler across 


this diagonally and draw lines on 
For more than one 


either side. 


The Sad, Sad Tale of the Very Little Mouse 


MARIAN L. KENNEDY 


He’d heard about the cat, 
The HUGE, BLACK cat, 
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napkin ring, repeat by placing the 
ruler each time against the last line 
drawn. Then all napkin rings will 
have the same slant. Next, cut 
along the lines, print name on other 
side, and decorate. 

Little paper bows are especially 
nice on this type of napkin ring. 
The diagonal napkin ring looks well 
in a light color, with bow and 
flowers in bright colors. 


Song 
Love America’”’ 


(Page 23) 


Here are just a few reasons why I 
love America. Why not try to write 
additional verses, or write poems 
about this beautiful land of ours. 


May Calendar 
(Page 11) 


Here we see Fernando on his way 
to La Paz. La Paz is very high up 
in the mountains. The snow- 
covered peak in the distance is 
Illimani (pronounced eel-yee-mah’- 
nee). 

Stars and Stripes 
(Page 35) 


A novel lesson in creative design 
for borders or all-over patterns is 
the use of stars and stripes, and 
colors red, white and blue. The 
method here described will always 
produce original, interesting results 
in the easiest manner possible. And 
the effect will be very attractive and 
gratifying. 

If, in the repeat, some small spot 
or line seems superfluous, you have 
the privilege, of course, to omit or 
change it. 


Who prowled around the cellar 


And was very, very fat. 


But the mouse forgot the kitty, 
The FAT, BLACK kitty. 


For kitty caught the mouse, 


He just forgot about her. 
It surely was a pity! 


The CUNNING, LITTLE mouse, 


Who lived in the cellar 


Of the GREAT, BIG house. 


So now there is a house, 
A GREAT, BIG house, 
And in it lives a kitty, 


But no CUNNING, LITTLE mouse. 
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Ebenezer 
MARGUERITE GODE 


It’s May Day in the orchard place, 
The apple trees are dressed in lace, 
And wild plum tickets everywhere 
Are wearing blossoms in their hair, 
Across the meadow you can hear 
The lark’s gay carolings ring clear, 
And bouncing down the nearby lane 
Comes Ebenezer once again. 


“‘Heigh ho! my little friends,” he shrills, 
“*The grass is green upon the hills, 
The flowers bloom, the sky turns blue 
On every hand, there’s much ado 
To thrill you. When our broadcast is done 
Let’s play together where the sun 
Makes dancing shadows through the trees. 
But first, just try to answer these, 
For play is better after work 
And willing helpers never shirk.”’ 
Answer these: 


. Name the babies of each of the following animals: 
cow sheep goat horse 
dog cat hen goose duck 
. Which of the following fruits grow on trees? Which on bushes? 
Which on vines? 
apples loranges peaches gooseberries 
raspberries currants plums lemons 

grapes blueberries grapefruit 

. Finish the following sentences with words from the muddle mix. 
Horses 
People grain 
Kittens drink fish food 
Birds eat vegetables 
Chickens eat—_- milk 
Fish fruits meat 
Dogs hay seed 

. Can you unscramble the following? 
spring May a month is 

. Label the following statements false or true: 
An apple is a vegetable. 
Turnips grow on top of the ground. 
Birds like May weather. 
Deer are timid. 
Eggplant is a fruit. 
A prairie is a stream of water. 
The Atlantic Ocean is on the Pacific Coast. 
Woodpeckers sometimes live in telephone poles. 
A flicker is a woodpecker. 
A toad can fly. 
Bats do not have feathers on their wings. 


See how many words you can find that rhyme with May. Such 
as: play, may, way, etc. 
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. Name three calendar months that are used as names of girls; one 
used for boy. 
Signing off immediately, I am, 
EBENEZER COTTONTAIL. 

So come on children, let’s away, 
The sun is bright, the month is May, 
Our work is done, it’s time for play, 
We'll broadcast more some other day. 
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Here in my window frame I see 
The reaching fingers of a tree, 

A winter cloud against the sky, 
A drift of snowbirds hurrying by. 


I see the hill beyond the town 
Split by a road that circles down 

To stop beside a farmhouse door— 
I see these things, and many more. 


Like movies thrown upon a screen, 
Embellishing each changing scene, 
The seasons pause, then slowly pass 
Across the magic pane of glass. 


A sumac, glistening with dew, 
A lantern moon, a star or two, 

Greet me tonight and yet I know 
Tomorrow may be white in snow. 


M AY is about to keep a diary. She has appointed 
you and all of your classmates to act as recording 
secretaries for the many beautiful things that will 
appear on her calendar of thirty-one days. 

First, you will want to choose a book (a large loose- 
leaf type is desirable) containing thirty-one pages. 
Then plan an attractive cover suggestive of this spring 
season. 

Every morning it will be the duty of each scout to 
report his findings to the class and see that it is properly 
recorded. You will be surprised to learn how much 
beauty has previously gone unnoticed in the accepted 
routine of your daily living. 

May is a month of color, fragrance and music, the 
time of year when the mysterious and great out-of- 
doors urges you to turn gypsy and break trail. Beauty 
surrounds you on all sides and you will thrill to it once 
you have learned to focus your eyes and tune your 
ears to its enchanting lure. 

Children are naive in their ability to describe re- 
actions. For example, a class made the following 
contributions to a May Day page in a diary they were 
keeping: 

Today is May Day. 

The sky is as blue as Mary’s dress. 

Cotton clouds sail across the sky. 

Yellow sunshine is warm on my back. 

A hen and chickens are scratching in the garden across 
the way. 

Somewhere a boy is whistling to his dog. 


My Diary by May 


A robin darts by the window with straw in his mouth. 
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The man across the street is working in his garden. 


There are purple violets in the woods down by the 


river. 


And here is another day as described by this same 
group: 


Today it is raining. 

The sky is gray, like an old blanket. 

Drops of rain beat against the window. The drops 
leave streaks along the glass. 

Children come to school under yellow umbrellas. 

Mary’s umbrella is red. 

Frank wore black shiny boots. 

The street is full of little looking-glass puddles. 

Inside the school it is dry and comfortable. 

There is a bouquet of yellow jonquils on Miss Mills’ 
desk. 


One class kept a record of the changes that took place 
in the picture framed by the schoolroom window. 
They recorded the leafing trees, the building of a yellow 
flicker’s home in the tree outside. Changes of sky 
color were noted and picturized in words. Children 
began to take new interest in weather variations. 
Attempts at weather predictions were made, some- 
times successfully. 

Children like to make comparisons; they delight in 
similarities. For instance, the word “quiet” might 
result in such responses as: 


quiet as a kitten walking 

quiet as a barefooted boy 

quiet as night 

quiet as the dark in an empty room 

quiet as a baby asleep in its bed 

quiet as velvet 

quiet as a fairy tiptoeing through the grass 


A windy day would be full of noise and sounds. 
“Noise” might be interpreted as: 


noisy as a boy playing a drum 
noisy as a baby crying 

noisy as a banging door 

noisy as a train whistling at night 
noisy as a fire engine going to a fire 
noisy as glass breaking 
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Short poems created by children, which visualize the 
month, make a welcome addition to the contents. 
Attractive etchings inserted here and there on the pages 
give the book “‘personality.’”” When the entire diary is 
compiled it will be fun to look back over its pages and 
see the gradual changes that have taken place about us 
in one month’s span. Especially interesting, on a 
snowy, blowy December day, will be the item picturing 
boys playing marbles on the schoolhouse steps or the 
hatching out of three young robins in a nest high up in 
an apple blossom tree. 


How to Build Vocabulary 
Take trips out of doors. 
Call attention to color, shape, etc. 
Listen to sounds. 
Discover rhythm in motions about you. 
Read poetry, short colorful sketches. 
Encourage use of descriptive words. 
Notice changes going on about you. 
Observe growth. 
Discover fragrance in smell. 
Look for some form of beauty everywhere. 


Meet— 


up. 


One smiles down, 
And has no friends, 


Weepy Cat and 
Smiley Pup 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Weepy Cat and Smiley Pup, 


One smiles down and one smiles 


One smiles up 

And looks so sunny, 
People laugh 

And think him funny. 


AND THAT’S THE WAY MY STORY ENDS 
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What 
Does Your Garden Grow? 
MARGUERITE GODE 


Johnnie, Johnnie, tell me, pray, 
What does your garden grow today? 


Spinach, lettuce, onions green, 
Reddest beets you’ve ever seen, 
Brussels sprouts and fat tomatoes, 
Purple eggplants, brown potatoes, 
Pumpkins, beans and tasty peas, 
Who would ask for more than these? 


Betty, Betty, tell me, pray, 
What does your garden grow today? 


Tulips, asters, roses red, 

Pansies in a big round bed, 
Zinnias, bluebells, four o’clocks, 
Lilies, larkspur, crimson phlox, 
Daffodils and daisies white, 
Make my garden gay and bright. 


Garden time is here again. Would you like to 
make a garden poster? First choose your color for a 
background from 9” x 12” or 12” x 18’’ construction 
paper. Paste together to obtain desired length. 
Suggestions for color: yellow, light blue, light green, 
light gray. 


vegetables 
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Now trace patterns of Betty and John on a large 
sheet of white drawing paper. If you prefer, you 
may draw a boy or girl of your own. Paint or color 
as you like, or dress them in clothes cut from colored 
paper. Paste on poster in positions similar to ones 
marked X. 

Now draw, paint or cut pictures of vegetables and 
flowers found in Betty’s and John’s garden. Colorful 
pictures will be found in seed catalogues or on can 
labels. Little children will quickly learn the names 
of vegetables and flowers while making posters. 
Other flowers and vegetables not named in poem may 
be added. Paste in spot marked garden. 

Other things to do: Let children make picture 
gardens of their own, putting in vegetables and 
flowers they have learned to recognize. Make 
garden booklets. Bring vegetables and flowers to 
school. Arrange flower bouquets. Arrange fruit 
and vegetable bowls. Study food values of fruits 
and vegetables. Visit a garden in the neighborhood. 
Care for school garden if one has been planted. Study 
what elements make gardens grow. Study soil. 
Discover what plants grow best in certain kinds of soil. 
Discuss how farmers garden on large scale. Visit 
fruit and vegetable markets. Learn songs about 
gardening, flowers, etc. Read poems about gardens, 
flowers, etc. Discuss where we get fruits and vege- 
tables during winter season. 
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MOTHER’S DAY CARDS 
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Agnes Choate Wonson 


“THREE — DIMENSIONAL 
MOTHERS - CARDS 


MOTHER'S THINKING OF 


MOTHER 


ACW 


The carnation is made of either pink or red crepe paper, cut in a large (2” across) oval. 
and leaves on green construction paper and cut out. Cut two slits in the card and slip stem through. Draw a 
smaller oval at top of stem and fill with paste. With scissors point ‘“‘muddle” the large oval of crepe in this until 
it is soft. Then crinkle the edge and all over until it looks like a carnation. Let dry. 

The butterflies are cut out separately and colored yellow, orange and blue with black edges, eye-spots and 
veinings. Wings are bent up from the body, which in each case is pasted flat to the card. Grasses are sketched 
in and colored green. 

Flowerets in ‘“‘Mother’s Day” are drawn and cut out of any color construction paper. 
pencil end to shape up each flower. Put a bit of paste under each center and mount. 
green and dish any color desired. 

Pansies (for thoughts) are drawn on small pieces of violet and yellow construction paper respectively. Ink 
in dark spots and cut out. Bend out petals slightly. With green crayon draw stems and leaves. 

Sentiments on all four cards should be lettered carefully using ink and stub or lettering pen. 


Trace first the stem 


Press them over a 
Color center yellow, leaves 
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Agnes Choate Wonson 
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MAY BASKET HOLDER Agnes Choate Wonson 
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WITH CREPE-PAPER FLOWERS 


Trace the holder (bottom with two sides to be folded up) on pale lilac construction paper. Nile green could 
also be used. On each side draw 6 circles, with leaves, as shown in illustration. Color leaves soft green. 
Cut 6 circles (same size as above-mentioned circles) from pale yellow crepe paper. Do same with pale pink 


crepe paper. Paste these lightly on holder circles, leaving one side yellow and other side pink. Then cut 6 more 


of each, somewhat smaller, and paste the centers only of these. Darken centers with red and orange crayon when 
dry. 


Raffia handles tied at A and B would be very attractive. Lay flowers (for the May Basket hanging) flat in 
the bottom, having stems in the middle and blossoms showing at each opening. Violets, stock, small snap- 
dragons or lilies of the valley would be lovely in your May Basket. 
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SLOW TOMMY 


“Something will have to be done 


about Tommy,’said Mother . “He 


= 


is slower than a in getting up 

in the mornings. | —/- Tommy 5 could wash himself as quickly 
and neatly as our Ta a 


“He is slower than a in getting dressed, said Father 


"I wish he could dress himself as quickly as a . His teacher 


says he is often late to [flctimk:l 2” 


(TS 
So and be} put their heads together and decided to give 
a da was delighted. He went to 
ge y gay. g 


with the watch on his . The next morning a ‘a singing ina 
outside tis woke him. (08 's watch 
outside his wo 29 watch said 
é 

m 


“Time to get up,’said eI and he jumped out of i By 


the time he was washed and dressed, his watch said =o 
Time for my Uzeg , said at . By the time he had finished 
ting, hi tch said Wi. . 
eating, his watch said | 
said . He kissed 
and hurried away. When he reached 


“Time to go to fit 


acl on time his teacher 


was so surprised and glad that she wrote 


his name on the blackboard, and 


put a large 5-¢ after it ! 
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QuEsTION: I ama teacher in the Primary 
Grades and am interested in making an 
outline or a unit on the Latin-American 
countries. I would appreciate it if you 
could give me any references, sug- 
gestions or names of books in which 
the unit or outline is already made 
out, or books in which I may gather 
material. My unit or outline must 
include the kindergarten grades. I 
could use any material up to the senior 
year. 


Answer: The following reference will give you a 
good bit of help on your study of Latin-American 
countries: The Los Angeles County Course of Study 
Primary and Intermediate Units. The Unit already 
worked out on ‘‘Mexico”’ by Britannica Jr. Encyclo- 
pedia. The new 1941 unit on Latin-America by 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 

You might also write to Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 
and inquire as to whether they have any teacher lesson 
units on this subject. 


QuESTION: I am a rural teacher of 
Grades One through Seven and would 
like to work out a Unit on Holland. 
Can you suggest ways of carrying out 
sucha project? Reference material will 
also be appreciated. 


ANSWER: Am pleased to offer you help in working 
out your Social Study Unit on Holland. 


1. Interest of children may be aroused in Holland by: 
a. A discussion of various peoples 
b. Through “Hans Brinker’ 
c. Through a discussion of cheese; what countries 
excel in making cheese 
d. Through reading and enjoying the poem, “‘The 
Little Toy Land of the Dutch” 


2. The children should build up their own problems— 
what they want to find out, like— 

Why do the Dutch people wear wooden shoes? 

Where is Holland on the map? 

Why did the Pilgrims leave Holland? 

Why do they have windmills? 

How do the people earn their living? 

What games do the children play, etc. 


3. Innumerable activities may grow out of the study 
—viz.: 


READING 


a. Making and reading of charts based on 
Holland. 


The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Conducted By 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD. Here you may present your problems with the assurance that 
they will receive practical and intelligent consideration. 
to use The CLEARING GROUND freely. 


YOU are invited 


b. Making and reading of a class diary on Holland. 

c. Keeping a bulletin board—‘‘News of Holland.”’ 

d. Bringing in and sharing clippings based on life 
of Dutch people. 

e. Reading aloud to group from ‘‘The Dutch 


Twins,” etc. 
ENGLISH 

1. Making a pictorial map of Holland, putting in 
places of interest with a picture or inscription to 
explain each. 

2. Dramatization of scenes from ‘‘Hansel and Gretel”’ 
or the ‘“‘Leak in the Dike.”’ 

3. Making of three-minute speeches to explain: 
Making of cheese How tulips are raised 

How dikes are made, etc. 

4. Taking an imaginary trip about Holland and mak- 
ing speeches to explain places or things of interest. 

5. Writing to a Travel Bureau to get information on 
Holland. 

6. Making Dutch nursery rhymes, etc. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 

1. How has Holland been formed? 

2. How do Dutch people show the effect of their 
sorrows? 

3. Why are they able to produce so much milk, etc.? 

NuMBER WorK 

1. Measuring for making Dutch buildings, furniture, 
costumes. 

2. Problems of buying and selling in a Dutch store, etc. 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
Making scenery for a Dutch play. 
Making scenery for a puppet show. 
Making posters based on life in Holland. 
Illustrating Dutch stories and poems. 


REFERENCES 
For Teacher 

“Holland of Today,’’ Edwards. 

“How We Travel,’”? Chamberlain. 

*‘Holland,” John Finmore. 

Unit No. 43, “‘Life in Netherlands,’’ Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York. (25c) 

Unit No, 44, “Holland and Its People. Same address. 
(40c) 

“Correlated Curriculum Activities,’ Florence Piper 
Tuttle (Creative Educational Society, Mankato, 
Minn.). 

Books for Children 


“Dutch Twins,” Perkins. ‘In Wooden Shoeland,”’ 


“Kees,” Hing. Thorsmark. 
*“Holland Stories,” Smith. ‘‘Children of Holland,” 
‘Windmills and Wooden Riner. 


Shoes,”’ Grant, etc. 
“Dutch Days,” Hall. 


“Kit and Kat,”’ Perkins. 
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. RIES AND 


Puck, the 


Pack Rat 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


Pick was the liveliest of the 
triplets. When they first opened 
their bright black eyes, they saw a 
nest lined with cedar bark which 
Mother Pack Rat had chewed till 
it was soft. This nest was nearly 
dark, because it was built at the 
heart of amound. The mound was 
made of sticks and moss, and from 
the outside it looked like just a pile 
of rubbish as high as a boy is tall. 
But inside there was one tunnel like 
a long, winding hallway that led to 
the living-room. And there was 
another tunnel that led to a pantry 
full of the nicest things to eat. 
There were puffballs and pine nuts, 
and even a small potato that Mother 
had brought from some backwoods 
farm. As Puck and his sisters were 
weaned, they nibbled the puffballs 
and other mushrooms that Mother 
packed home after every rain. 

Though the triplets were mostly 
gray, as babies, their soft fur was fast 
growing to look like Mother Pack 
Rat’s. She was brown, with a white 
throat and breast, and a bushy gray 
tail. And the soles of her long hind 
feet were pink. She used to come 
hopping home on her long hind feet 
with her forepaws held over her 
chest. And she never came without 
packing something, a pine cone full 
of sweet small nuts, or maybe a 
sprig of madrona berries. She could 
carry pretty big cones because she 
was the largest of all the rat tribe, 
and measured more than twelve 
inches, counting her tail. 

Some day Puck meant to bring 
home pine cones himself. Just 
now he played at packing home 
supplies. He’d bring anything 
bright, anything that caught his 
eye, and play it was good to eat. 
Sometimes it was, too. For as 
summer sunshine warmed the moun- 
tain meadows, there were berries and 
weed seeds that tasted very good. 

Puck found they had lots of neigh- 
bors, a dozen families of them. 
Their mounds of sticks and moss 
rose all about them. These neigh- 


bors often came to see them of a 
summer evening. And most of them 
worked hard packing food home for 
their families. On fine days they 
gathered extra food, then on days 
when it rained they could stay at 
home and keep their fur dry. 
Besides that, they were filling their 
pantries for winter. Winter, Mother 
told them, was a time when it rained 
and snowed, and there were no 
berries to bring home. But they 
had to eat just the same, for pack 
rats don’t hibernate. Most of the 
neighbors worked hard in good 
weather, filling their pantries for 
winter. But there was one young 
fellow, Lazy-Bones, who thought 
he could get along without work. 
He just hopped around eating when 
he felt like it, but putting nothing 
by for the rainy day. Then when 
it rained, Lazy-Bones came begging, 
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or helped himself when someone’s 
back was turned. It wasn’t fair, 
Puck told himself. Had he been an 
Indian, he might have said, ‘‘No 
work, no eat.”’ 

As Puck got his growth, he tried 
to help fill the pantry. Not that he 
always packed something useful. 
One evening the gleam of sunset set 
a pebble to sparkling in the creek 
bed. Puck took it in his jaws. It 
wasn’t good to eat. In fact, had 
he but known it, he had found a 
nugget of gold. But he’d rather it 
had been a good puffball. 

By and by he passed the cabin of a 
young miner. The miner had left 
his dishes on the back porch beside 
the dish pan, and a shining spoon 
caught Puck’s eye. Hopping nearer, 
he saw that the miner was nowhere 
about. Then, dropping his gold 
nugget, he lifted the spoon in his 
forearms, and holding it steady with 
his teeth, he hopped home with that 
treasure. And what a jolly tug- 
of-war he and his sisters had with 
it! But the miner, finding the gold 
in place of his spoon, must have 
thought some small fairy had left it 
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there. Some Puck of the woods! 
The nugget was worth many spoons. 

It was nice, having neighbors. 
Usually one of them would sit on 
top of his mound keeping a lookout 
for danger. Puck had barely reached 
home tonight when the rat on look- 
out duty suddenly drummed the 
danger signal with his long hind 
feet. Boom, boom! he signaled. 
At the same time Puck heard what 
seemed like a rustling of dry leaves, 
only louder. Skir-r-r-r-r! came 
the sound again, this time from the 
tall grass right in front of him. It 
was a rattler. Puck jumped to one 
side in the nick of time. Then how 
he hurried to pop into the tunnel 
that was their back door! So did all 
the other young pack rats of their 
colony. For rattlers can swallow 
young rats whole. And not till that 
snake had been gone a long, long 
time did Puck venture forth again. 

When autumn turned the leaves 
to red and gold, the feet of Puck and 
his neighbors had worn narrow trails 


through the madrona thickets. For 
they were climbing the trees and 
cutting off whole clusters of madrona 
berries. These would be fine eating 
when winter storms kept them in- 
doors. But it was hard work. 
Only Lazy-Bones made no prepara- 
tion for winter. 

Then, one moonlight night, Lazy- 
Bones came to help himself to the 
berries Puck had harvested. Puck 
caught himinthe act. He squeaked 
angrily, and the sound told Lazy- 
Bones, as plain as words, ‘Stop! 
You can’t get away with that!” 
But Lazy-Bones only dropped the 
sprig of madrona berries and turned 
to face Puck with drawn lips. 

Rising to their hind feet, the two 
young pack rats faced each other 
with their small forepaws folded 
out of the way against their chests. 

out!’ squeaked Puck. 

“TI won’t!”’? squeaked Lazy-Bones. 

And the two began hopping 
around each other, looking for a 
chance to kick. 
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Suddenly Puck jumped into the 
air and struck at Lazy-Bones with 
his two long hind feet. The other 
dodged out of the way just in time. 


Again they hopped around each 
other in circles, but this time Puck 
stumbled over a stone. Before he 
could pick himself up, Lazy-Bones 
struck him in the side. It hurt a 
lot. But that just made Puck the 
madder. ‘Clear out!’’ he squeaked 
angrily. ‘‘The idea of helping your- 
self to the food I’ve worked for, 
while you loafed.’’ At least, that’s 
what he meant. 

Again they circled around and 
around each other in a sort of war 
dance. At last Puck gave the other 
such a kick that Lazy-Bones squealed 
and backed away. 

To make sure he’d stay away, 
Puck ran at him and tried to leap 
on his back. But Lazy-Bones ran 
up a madrona tree and began nipping 
off berry clusters for his own winter 
storeroom. 


Fish that Dance on Their Tails 


a peered out the back 


door of the beach house. Mixed 
Pickles was sniffing some mysterious 
smell down the wind, but Robin 
was nowhere to be seen. Sally 
opened the screen and looked out on 
to the beach. There was a man 
trying to put up a beach umbrella 
in the brisk wind and having a hard 
time of it. There were two sea 
gulls fighting over some crusts of 
bread. There was a lady wading 
in the shallow water, holding up her 
skirt and walking backward when 
the waves came in. But Sally 
couldn’t see her twin. She walked 
through the door and down the steps 
into the warm sand. It felt good on 
her bare feet, and she kicked some 
of it toward Mixed Pickles. He 
turned his head and looked at her 
with an air of mild reproach, then 
went back to his sniffing. 

‘‘Where’s Robin?” Sally asked. 
*‘Mixed Pickles, where’s Robin?” 

“I’m right ear thunder mouse,” 
came a muffled voice from behind 
her. 

Sally spun around and gasped, 
*“You’re what? What did you say?” 

Robin’s head appeared, then he 
crawled out from beneath the porch. 
He stood up and brushed the sand 
from his bathing trunks. He said, 
“I said I was right here under the 
house.” He had a rope end in his 
hands and he braced himself and 
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pulled, grunting, ‘‘Grab hold and 
help. This is heavy.” 

Sally seized the rope and tugged. 
Then she asked, ‘“‘Whatever have 
you got on the end of it? It barely 
moves.”’ 

‘“‘Never mind,’ Robin grunted. 
**Just pull, and you’ll soon find out.”’ 

The twins dug their heels into the 
sand and strained on the rope, and 
soon Sally saw a large bundle of 
wood come slowly through the sand 
from under the house. Sally and 
Robin dragged it clear, then Robin 
panted, “Just look at it! Did 
you ever in all your life see so much 
wood?”’ 

‘“‘What are you going to do with 
it?’”’ Sally asked curiously. ‘‘Sell 
it?” 

“Say,’”’ Robin said, ‘“‘have you 
forgotten about to-night? Don’t 
you remember what we’re going to 
do to-night?”’ 

His twin sat down suddenly in the 
sand. “Of course,’ she cried in 
surprise. ‘‘To-night is when the 
grunion run, and we’re going to have 
a beach party!”’ 


Robin and Sally sat with Bay- 
Shore Ben within the ring of fire- 
light cast by the cheerful blaze of 
Robin’s wood. They had all eaten 
enough for three very hungry people. 
Robin heaved a sigh of deep content 
and said, ‘‘That was the best supper 


I ever tasted.”” And he added 
proudly, ‘‘I ate four hot dogs, and 
six marshmallows and a big plate of 
potato salad. And I drank a whole 
pint of milk. And I’m not hungry 
any more.”’ 

“You’re a pig,” Sally said. “I 
only had three and a half hot dogs. 
Mixed Pickles had the other half.” 

*‘Just because you couldn’t eat 
it,’’ Robin said cheerfully. 

All up and down the wide beach 
fires danced and flickered on the dry 
sand, as dozens of people waited for 
the coming of the grunion. Bay- 
Shore Ben looked at his watch, then 
he said, “It won’t be long now. It 
will soon be high tide, and then the 
grunion will come in to lay their 
eggs on the sand.”’ 

**You know,” Robin said uneasily, 
“I still can’t believe it will really 
happen. It sounds like a joke you 
play on people—telling them fish 
come up on dry land, dance on their 
tails and lay eggs, then go back into 
the ocean.”’ 

Ben laughed heartily. “It does 
sound that way,” he said. ‘But 
there really is such a fish as a 
grunion, and she does come up on 
the beach to spawn. Grunion are a 
sort of smelt—long, narrow, and 
silver in color. You see,’ he con- 
tinued, “it works like this: The 
mother grunion spawns at certain 
times of the year—from March to 
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late August. But sometimes it is 
against the law to catch them. So 
during the time it is legal to take 
grunion, many people come to the 
beaches to join in the fun. The 
fish come in on one high tide wave 
and float on to the beach. Then 
the mother grunion rises upon her 
tail, shivers, and her eggs,are laid 
out of the water. Then the father 
grunion fertilizes the eggs so they 
will hatch. This takes very little 
time and the fish must be caught 
with your bare hands, before the 
next high wave comes in and washes 
both grunion and eggs back into the 
sea. You have to move pretty fast, 
and you’re quite apt to become 
excited and let a wave catch you. 
But nobody seems to think he’s had 
a good time until he gets properly 
soaked.”’ 

Sally laughed merrily. 
hardly wait. Isn’t it time yet?” 
she asked. ‘‘But how do the people 
know just when the grunion want to 
lay their eggs?” 

“It is sort of guess work,’’ Ben 
replied. ‘Quite often the grunion 
fail to show up. Then some people 
believe they have been fooled and 
there isn’t any such fish as a 
grunion.”’ 

Robin looked down the beach, and 


“T can 


people were already beginning to 
search the tide line with flashlights. 
Robin got to his feet and took his 
own flashlight from the lunch basket. 

“I’m going to start looking,” he 
said. ‘‘Come on, let’s go.”’ 

The twins hurried to the water 
line, and Bay-Shore Ben followed 
more slowly. Robin sent his beam 
of light dancing along the wet sand 
and into the shallow water beyond 
it. Sally followed with her own 
light. Mixed Pickles found some- 
thing to bark at’ and barked at it. 
Other people on both sides of the 
twins were searching for the grunion 
with eager shouts. Sally and Robin 
said nothing. They waded along 
in the shallow water and kept their 
eyes open for the silver flash on the 
sand which would be a grunion. 
Once Sally made a grab with her 
hand in the water. But it was only 
a floating stick and she sighed with 
disappointment and said, “I’ll bet 
they don’t come in at all. It’s way 
past high tide.”’ 

“Don’t give up yet,’ Ben said. 
And even as he spoke, Robin gave a 
wild cry and fell flat on his face in 
the water. He scrambled to his feet 
and held up a squirming fish. 

“I’ve got one!’’ he shouted. “I’ve 
got a grunion! See him? See my 
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grunion? 
joke.” 
People grouped around Robin 
and turned their lights upon his fish. 
Robin was the proudest boy in the 
world. He held the grunion by the 
tail and it wriggled and squirmed to 
escape. Then suddenly the people 
gave a great shout, and Robin was 
knocked backward into the water, 
as the people ran into and over him, 
He got to his feet and peered un- 
happily at his empty hand. The 
grunion had gone. Then Robin saw 
the sand at his feet was covered with 
wriggling fish. And some of them 
were dancing on their tails. The 
people were scooping up fish and 
putting them into sacks. Robin 
saw Sally on her knees with the rest 
and he gave a whoop of joy and 
joined her, and together they raked 
fish into their picnic basket. 
Bay-Shore Ben held a light for 
them and laughed heartily. Then 
he said, ‘“‘This is as big a run as I 
ever saw. Sally, the fish must have 


found out that you didn’t believe 
in them.” 

Sally looked up and grinned, her 
hands filled with fish. She said, 
“TI certainly do now!”’ 


He’s real! He isn’t any 


Donnies Garden Spider 


Dick said he’d tell 
Donnie about the garden spider as 
soon as they could find one. 

Donnie knew it was a big yellow 
and black spider, so every day he 
looked all over the flower beds in the 
yard and at last he spied one. 

“Come quick, Cousin Dick,’ he 
cried. ‘‘Here’s our spider at last.” 

Cousin Dick came and this is 
what he saw. A beautiful web like 
a wheel in a frame fastened at the 
top to the ivy vine and at the 
bottom to the marigolds. 

Right in the middle of the lovely 
web sat a big yellow and black 
spider and it certainly was a beauty. 
It had eight long legs stretched over 
the middle of the web. 

“It’s ’most the color of the 
flowers, isn’t it, Cousin Dick?” 
said Donnie, ‘‘and I guess it isn’t 
afraid of us or it would run and hide. 
Can it drop itself down on a thread 
like the house spider?”’ 

““Yes,”? said Cousin Dick. ‘But 
you see its web is not like the house 
spider’s.”’ 

“No,” said Donnie. ‘It’s prettier 
and it doesn’t have to have dust in 
it to make you see it.” 
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“‘Let’s see what we can find out 
about this web,”’ said Cousin Dick. 
‘‘What shape is it?” 

“It’s round,”’ said Donnie. ‘‘No, 
most of it is round, but the outside 
isn’t.” 

*‘Let’s call the outside the frame,”’ 
said Cousin Dick. ‘‘And do you see 
these little threads that fasten on 
the frame to the vine and the 
plants?” 

‘“‘Why,”’ said Donnie, ‘“‘that’s the 
way our tent is fastened to the 
ground, with guys.” 

““Yes,’’ said Cousin Dick, 
that’s what these threads are, guy 
lines. Now, always remember in 
the first place, when we _ study 
insects, that they are very delicate 
compared with ourselves and we 
must be very careful not to hurt 
them. We’ll also be careful not to 
break this pretty web.”’ 

“If we did, the spider could make 
it over, couldn’t it?’”’ asked Donnie. 

“Yes, and very quickly. But we 
want to learn from it, not destroy 
it. Now let us look at the round 
part of the web. What does it look 
like?” 

‘‘A wheel,” said Donnie, ‘only 


the spokes go clear out to the frame. 
Which does the spider make first, 
the wheel or the frame?”’ 

“The frame,’’ said Cousin Dick. 
‘‘When that is done, it chooses the 
place it wants for the center of its 
web, drops down on a thread it 
spins and then goes back and forth 
from the center to the frame, 
spinning the spokes and fastening 
them as you see.”’ 

*“Now is the spider ready to make 
the round part that’s like the spring 
in the clock?”’ asked Donnie. 

“Yes. We call that the spiral. 
And now I’m going to show you 
something very interesting. Here is 
a pencil with a fine point. When I 
touch the web with it, I think Mr. 
Spider will hide and that’s what we 
want it to do for a few minutes. 
Now I’ll be very, very careful. 

Cousin Dick touched the web 
frame with the point of his pencil, 
then showed the pencil to Donnie. 

“Is there anything on it?” he 
asked. 

said Donnie. 
spider has gone. 
Where is 
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Cousin Dick. Then he touched the 
middle of the web where the spider 
had been sitting and showed the 
pencil to Donnie. 

“Nothing on 
looking carefully. 

Then he touched the _ spokes. 
Donnie shook his head. 

‘But now watch,” said Cousin 
Dick, and he touched the spiral 
with his pencil. 

“Oh!”? said Donnie, ‘‘there’s a 
little drop of something sticky on it.” 

‘‘Now,”’ said Cousin Dick, ‘“‘we 


said Donnie, 


see how wise the spider is. He 
never touches the sticky part of the 
web himself. He sits in the middle 
of his wheel and runs back and 
forth on the spokes, which do not 
stick to his feet. 

“But when a fly or mosquito 
comes along and flies against the 
web, as soon as it touches the 
spiral, it is caught fast and the 
spider has it for its dinner, for the 
harder the fly tries to get away, the 
stickier and faster it becomes. Now 
we'll go away and let the spider 
come back home.’’ 


The Ant-Lion 


MAE NORTON MORRIS 


H AIRY WoopPECKER had always 
admired his big cousin who was 
known by many names. Hairy 
called him Flicker, but he was also 
known by the names, Yellowham- 
mer, Highhole, and Golden-winged 
Woodpecker. One bright May morn- 
ing Hairy heard him calling from 
the big oak in the pasture, ‘‘Quick, 
quick, quick!” and again, “Quick, 
quick!”’ 

Hairy flew over to the big oak 
tree and there he found Flicker 
stretching his brown wings which 
were lined with gold. The scarlet 
crescent-band on the back of his 
neck shone in the sun, his breast 
was buff color sprinkled with black 
dots, and all this made him look 
very handsome. 

“T heard you calling,” said Hairy, 
“‘so I thought I’d fly over and ask 
you what you are so excited about.” 

“I’m not excited,’”’ said Flicker, 
looking at Hairy Woodpecker as if 
he would like to say, ‘“‘You’re the 
one who looks excited!’’ Instead 
he said, “I was thinking about an 
ant-lion I saw this morning. I 
guess I was just talking to myself.” 

“An ant-lion!” exclaimed Hairy. 
“‘What kind of an animal is that?”’ 

“It isn’t an animal,’ laughed 
Flicker, ‘‘any more than a tiger- 
beetle is an animal.”’ 

“They sound like animals,” 
Hairy. 

“There are also rhinoceros-beetles, 
stag-beetles, robber-flies, crab-spi- 
ders and _ frog-hoppers,” contin- 
ued Flicker, “just to mention a 
few funny names which are mis- 
leading.” 

“Oh, I know!” said Hairy. 
ant-lion is an insect.” 

“That is a very good guess,”’ said 
Flicker, ‘‘and he is a strange fellow.” 

*“How do you know so much about 
insects?” asked Hairy. 


said 


‘‘Because I eat some of them, I 
suppose,”’ answered Flicker. ‘‘I like 
ants as well as the ant-lion likes 
them, although I eat beetles, grass- 
hoppers and crickets, also, and some- 
times a few seeds just for variety.” 

“IT eat their eggs,’’ said Hairy, 
rather proudly. 

‘You are always in a tree or in the 
air, cousin Hairy; if you spent some 
time on the ground as I do you 
would know more about insect- 
lions and beetle-tigers.”’ 

‘‘Please tell me about the ant- 
lion you saw this morning,’’ begged 
Hairy Woodpecker. 

*‘Come with me and I’ll show you 
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‘‘Here’s another one,”’ said Donnie 
as they walked along the flowerbed. 
“And, oh, Cousin Dick, there’s 
something on it. It looks like hun- 
dreds of little Z’s stuck together.”’ 

“That is an extra band of silk the 
spider puts on to make its web 
stronger,’’ said Cousin Dick. 

“I wigh I could see the spider 
make its web,’’ said Donnie. 

‘‘Then let’s get up at five o’clock 
tomorrow morning,”’ laughed Cousin 
Dick, ‘‘and I believe we can find one 
making a new web to catch an 
early breakfast.”’ 


one of the funny fellows,’’ answered 
Flicker, and away he flew. Hairy 
followed him across the pasture to a 
sandy bank in the meadow. 

your eyes,”’ sang Flicker, as 
he alighted on the ground. 

At first Hairy saw nothing but 
sand, and then, suddenly, he dis- 
covered a small hole in the sand- 
bank; a funnel-shaped hollow about 
two inches across. It was almost 
like a little sand-nest. 

“Watch,” said Flicker. ‘‘Soon 
you will see an ant walk into the pit, 
or fall into it, and once he is in he 
will never come out.”’ 

‘‘Why can’t the ant climb out of 
the hole?”’ asked Hairy. 

‘‘Because it is a pitfall,’’ explained 
Flicker. ‘It is a kind of trap, and 
at the bottom of the pit waits the 
ant-lion, a fierce little hump-backed 
fellow who can run backward as 
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well as forward. He hides in the 
sand, nothing showing but his ter- 
rible jaws.”’ 

At that moment an ant came 
hurrying, scurrying along. He didn’t 
see the pit and over the edge he 
tumbled. As he slid down the 
steep sides of it he struggled to get 
out, but the wise little ant-lion 
quickly threw a shower of sand over 
him, quite upsetting the poor fellow, 
who slid down, down, down, right 
into the strong jaws of the waiting 
ant-lion and that was the end of him. 

Hairy Woodpecker could hardly 


believe his eyes. ‘“How does the ant- 
lion build his pit?”’ he asked. 

“‘He uses his hard little head for a 
shovel,’’ laughed Flicker, ‘‘and the 
fellow is only a baby. He eats and 
eats and eats, and grows and grows 
and grows; when he can eat no more 
he becomes sleepy and makes a little 
cocoon for himself. After he has had 
a long nap he will come out of his 
cocoon-cradle; he will no longer be 
an ugly ant-lion but a_ graceful, 
pretty insect something like a drag- 
onfly with long, gauzy wings and a 
slender body.”’ 
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All this seemed very wonderful to 
Hairy Woodpecker and he was 
about to say so, when Flicker arose 
from the sand-bank and flew swiftly 
across the meadow. ‘Quick, quick, 
quick!”’ called the big woodpecker. 


*‘He always seems to be in such a 
hurry,” thought Hairy, who didn’t 
try to follow his cousin. 


“Quick, quick, quick,” the call 
came again, and somewhere in the 
orchard Bluejay heard it and won- 
dered what the noise was all about. 
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A Chicken-coop with 
Some Chickens 


AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


This little chicken-coop may be made from 
an old envelope. 
both parts of the top. 
the V of the coop. Rule lines across both 
upper and lower sides, and then rule vertical 
lines up and down. 
these, so that slats will be made by cutting 
out every other space. 

Cut double, so that both sides are made at 
Color these light brown on both sides 


Cut off the flap and even 
Invert, and leave 


Plan an even number of 


to resemble wood. 


Draw a couple of chickens and arrange 
standards for them to stand on, as in the 


: sketch. Fold one back and the other forward. 
( Color chicks yellow with touches of brown; 
ae, color feet and bills orange. Color both sides, 
‘ : ‘ . Ks then place them in the envelope coop and 
( see them peek out! 
| | | 
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“Tro Market, to Market” 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


Illustrated by the Author 


O NE morning Mrs. Goose heard 
a strange noise outside her window. 
“It sounds like little wheels turning,”’ 
she said to herself. When _ she 
looked, there were Three-Ducks 
rushing by with market baskets, and 
they had roller skates on. 

She opened the door and hurried 
out, but by that time they were 
quite far away, so that she could 
only stare after them. ‘‘What 
charming things Three-Ducks are 
wearing,”’ thought Mrs. Goose, “‘like 
little carts—and one on each foot. 
How much time it would save me 
on my trips to market if I had some, 
too! I am going right over to Mr. 
Gobbler’s Store and see about it.”’ 

So she plopped into the General 
Grocery Store and told Mr. Gobbler: 
“I want some of those little shoes 
with wheels—like the ones Three- 
Ducks have.”’ 

“Roller skates, you mean,” said 
Mr. Gobbler. 

“Oh! is that what you call them?”’ 
smiled Mrs. Goose. ‘Well, what- 
ever they are, I want a pair, and I’ll 
put them right on, too.”’ 

But Mr. Gobbler looked as though 
he didn’t approve of that. 

know, Mrs. Goose,” he told 
her, ‘“‘you have to sort of Jearn to 
use them. You can’t just get right 
on and skate off!’’ 

‘‘Nonsense,”’ said Mrs. Goose. “I 
know how to walk, don’t I? I even 
know how to run a little. I tried 
ice skating once, too—and, of course, 
I shall know how to roller skate!’’ 

Mr. Gobbler didn’t say anything. 
He only made a sort of gulp in his 
throat. He gave Mrs. Goose the 
skates and she gave him his money. 
Then she sat down on an empty box 
and put her skates on. Then she 
got up. 

Now everyone in the Grocery was 
watching Mrs. Goose carefully. They 
were anxious to see what would hap- 
pen when she got up. So they kept 
their round eyes on her, and this is 
what they saw. 

One of her feet went one way, and 
one the other. She dropped her 
bag and her market basket, and her 
hat slid over one eye. She flapped 


Miss Gray Squirrel was 
teaching spelling 


her wings to get her balance, but that 
didn’t help any. It only made 
things worse. Mrs. Goose slid faster 
and faster across the floor. She 
bumped into the onion barrel, and 
tipped it over. She knocked against 
the counter, and two boxes of cereal 
and a can of peas and a loaf of bread 
went flying in different directions. 
Then Mrs. Goose sat down, with a 
tremendous bump, right in the 
middle of the floor. 

Mr. Gobbler was too polite to say: 
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“I told youso.’”’ He just gulped and 
blinked. 

Mrs. Goose sat there, gulping and 
blinking, too. Then Black Cat be- 
gan to laugh, and so did Mr. Pig and 


the Pop-Rabbits. They laughed 
soft animal laughter, all of them. 
They just couldn’t help it! They 
began to pick things up, laughing 
all the time, and Black Cat went to 
help Mrs. Goose up. 

When she got her breath she said: 
‘‘Well, well, well, I had a bad start, 
that’s what. And whoever heard 
of skating in a Grocery? I shall do 
better outside.” 

Mr. Gobbler took hold of one 
wing and Mr. Pig the other, and they 
slid her to the door. The Pop- 
Rabbits brought her basket and her 
bag. (To tell the truth, they were 
all very glad to get rid of her.) 

Outside the Grocery, Mrs. Goose 
saw Three-Ducks quite far off, on 
Green Street. They were having a 
fine little skate before they did their 
marketing. They were _ rushing 
along beautifully, skimming and 
rolling neatly. 

“Oh! wait for me,”’ called Mrs. 
Goose. “I have some roller skates, 
now, myself!’"—and she started to- 
ward them. 

Started, oh, yes; but she didn’t 
get to them; no, indeed, she didn’t. 
Mrs. Goose began to slide down the 
hill. She slid faster and faster. 

Now, part of the way down the 
hill, in the Animaltown schoolhouse, 
Miss Gray Squirrel, the teacher, was 


Mrs. Goose sat down with a bump! 
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trying to teach the children how to 
spell the word “‘quiet.”’ Just as she 
was doing this, in burst Mrs. Goose, 
with her wings flapping and her bill 
wide open and a terribly loud noise 
of wheels and grinding. She bumped 
whack into the teacher’s desk, and 
knocked off three books: and an 
orange and an apple. Of course the 
Animaltown children were all per- 
fectly delighted to have something 
so exciting happen right in the 
middle of their school morning, and 
their eyes shone, and they smiled, 
and some of them half got up out of 
their seats. And a row of little chip- 
munks, in the First Grade, laughed 
right out loud! 

Miss Gray Squirrel, of course, 
hurried right over to help Mrs. 
Goose up. “Oh, are you hurt?” she 
asked her. ‘‘No,’’ Mrs. Goose told 
her. “I am only roller skating. 
Now I must start in again, please.” 

“T’ll help you to the door,” said 
Miss Gray Squirrel, who thought, of 
course, that Mrs. Goose really knew 
how to skate, and that this had just 
been a sort of an unfortunate acci- 
dent. So she kept hold of Mrs. Goose 
all the way out, just to be polite. 

Mrs. Goose thanked her, took a 
deep breath, and looked all around. 
Yes, there were Three-Ducks, still 
quite far away, doing lovely stunts 
on their skates. “Wait for me— 
I’m coming!”’ she called, and started 
down the hill again. 

Now part of the way down Mr. 
Goat was fixing up his cart for 
spring, giving it a nail here and a 
patch of paint there. He was very 
busy, with his beard dangling down 
into his work, and, though he heard 
the noise of skates coming, he did 
not look up. It was very unfortu- 
nate, indeed, that he did not! For 
if he had seen Mrs. Goose coming, 
one glance would have been enough 
to show him that she did not know 
how to skate. 

On and on she came. She bumped 


into the cart. It started rolling, and 
Mrs. Goose dropped her bag and 
market basket and caught hold of it. 
Like a trailer behind an automobile 
she went down the hill, her big 
wings flapping in the air. 

“‘Stop—stop—where are you going 
with my cart, anyway?” shouted Mr. 
Goat, leaping along behind her. 

But Mrs. Goose did not stop. 
She could not stop. She went on 
and on. Suddenly she swerved, 
right in the direction of Blue Pond. 

There was the water, all sparkling 
and wet in the sunshine, and straight 
into it went Mrs. Goose, cart and all. 

There was a tremendous splash. 
“Stop,” shouted Mr. Goat, fran- 
tically. The cart began to float 
away, and there sat Mrs. Goose in 
the pond, with her head sticking up 
out of the water, and her eyes shut. 

Mr. Goat was there in two bounds. 
He caught the cart, before it floated 
away farther. Then he pulled Mrs. 
Goose out. ‘‘What is the meaning 
of all this foolishness?”’ he asked 
her. ‘‘What are you trying to do?” 

“I’m not trying to do anything,” 
spluttered Mrs. Goose, with her 
mouth full of pond water. “I was 
just roller skating, that’s all.” 

“Oh, no, you aren’t roller skat- 
ing,” Mr. Goat told her. ‘‘You’re 
just being a cyclone, or an earth- 
quake, or something. You don’t 
know how to skate! Anyone can 
see that. Here come Three-Ducks; 
just see how nicely they doit. They 
know where they are going, and 
they get there, too.”’ 

“To market, to market,’’ sang 
Three-Ducks. ‘“‘We are going to 
market, after we get a little exercise.”’ 

“IT want to go with you,”’ said Mrs. 
Goose, shaking her sopping skirt. 

“Not on roller skates,’ Three- 
Duckstoldher. ‘‘Why, we’ve heard 
all about you. First, you crashed 
into Mr. Gobbler’s onion barrel. 
Then, you burst into the schoolroom. 
And now—look at you!’’ 


Ns Goose sighed, ‘‘Oh, this is lovely!’’ 
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“Well, I am pretty wet,” con- 
fessed Mrs. Goose. ‘‘And I dropped 
my bag and my basket, too.”’ 

“‘We’ll go back and pick them up 
for you,” said Three-Ducks, and 
away they flashed, moving so cutely 
on their little skates. 

But when they got back they 
found Mrs. Goose crying. ‘I can’t 
do anything with her,” said Mr. 
Goat. “I had to give her my 
handkerchief, too, because hers was 
wet, and now she’s getting mine wet 
—with tears.”’ 

“Don’t cry, Mrs. Goose,’ said 
Three-Ducks. ‘‘We put your things 
into Mr. Goat’s cart; maybe he will 
take them home for you.” 

“Of course, L will,’’ Mr. Goat told 
them. He was glad to help. Any- 
thing to make Mrs. Goose happy 
again! 

“Oh, but I am so disappointed,”’ 
she wailed. “I had hoped for a 
good time, and I’ve had such an 
awful one. There have been so 
many unpleasant surprises!’’ 

Three-Ducks felt very sorry for 
their friend, when they saw her 
feeling so dismal. ‘‘We’ll tell you 
what,” they said. ‘‘We’ll form into 
a little line, all hold on to each other 
—like cars in a train—and you shall 
be the last, Mrs. Goose. We'll pull 
you home. Then you'll see what 
roller skating is really like—when 
you stay up, and not down!”’ 

“Get in line there, with your 
friends,” said Mr. Goat, patting her 
wet back. “Cheer up.” 

So she did; and as they rolled 
along, Mrs. Goose sighed; ‘Oh, 
this is lovely! I must learn to do it 
myself!’’ 

And did she? Well, pretty well. 
She was never very good at it. In 
fact, her friends used to run when 
they saw her coming. So after a 
while she just put her skates away 
on the top shelf, and wore her old 
red shoes when she went to market. 
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The May Baskets 


BLANCHE CARTER BOWERS 


Bown by the edge of the Big 
Meadow a little brook ran lazily 
along. The willow trees on the 
bank nodded to each other in the 
clear water, and here and there the 
sun found its way between the low 
hanging branches. It shone on the 
water and made it sparkle brightly. 

On a large, flat rock sat old Mr. 
Frog. He blinked sleepily in the 
sunlight. On the bank close by sat 
Tommy Turtle sunning himself. 

“How warm the sun is today,”’ 
said Tommy Turtle. 

“Yes,” blinked old Mr. Frog. 
“It’s a fine day! A very fine day!”’ 

Just then someone came along the 
little path that led down to the 
brook. It was Bobby Rabbit. When 
he saw Tommy Turtle he stopped 
to speak to him. 

‘‘Hello!”’ he called. 

“Why! Good morning, Bobby!”’ 
answered Tommy, looking around in 
surprise. ‘‘Are you taking a walk? 
It’s a fine morning to take a walk.”’ 

“I’m not really taking a walk,” 
replied Bobby. “I’m really just 
looking for someone to play with 
me.”’ 

“Sit down here in sun,” 
croaked old Mr. Frog. “It’s a good 
place for a nap.” 

“But I don’t want to take a nap,”’ 
said Bobby. ‘‘Wouldn’t you like 
to have a race with me?”’ 

“No, indeed!’’ Mr. Frog said 
decidedly. ‘‘And if you are looking 
for someone to play with, this is a 
poor place to come.”” And he shut 
his eyes tightly and pretended to be 
asleep. 

‘‘How about you, Tommy?” asked 
Bobby Rabbit. “I'll give you a 
head start if you will race.”’ 

But there was no answer at all 
from Tommy Turtle. His head, 
legs and tail had disappeared from 
sight in the funny little house that 
he carried about with him. 

The little brook babbled on and 
on, and as Bobby watched it, it 
almost seemed to say: 

‘Come and play with me! Come 
and play with me!”’ 

Once in a while a leaf or stick 
floated by. Suddenly Bobby noticed 
a little red sailboat lying near the 
water. It was upturned on its side 
and the sail was brown and muddy. 
It looked as though it had been 
lying there for a long time. 

“The children from the Big House 
must have left it here,” Bobby 
decided after he had inspected it 
more closely. “I think I'll sail it 
myself.”’ 


There was still a piece of string 
fastened to the little sailboat, and 
Bobby held one end and pushed the 
little boat into the water. A green 
frog, jumping from the edge of the 
brook into the water, made little 
waves that splashed over the deck 
and almost overturned the tiny 
craft. 

*‘Look out!” called Bobby. ‘‘Don’t 
tip over the boat!” If the frog 
heard, he didn’t seem to think it 
necessary to answer, for he swam 
away without a single glance at 
Bobby and his new toy. 

The little boat righted itself and 
started to sail away down the 
brook with Bobby holding tightly 
to the string and running along 
beside it on the bank. Sometimes 
the current would take it around and 
around. Sometimes it would get 
caught on a rock and Bobby would 
have to pull on the string to set it 
free, but most of the time it floated 
slowly on and on. 

A curious dragon fly flew over to 
investigate the little boat, and 
settled on it for a short ride before 
he went on about his own business. 

‘What fun this is!’’ Bobby said to 
himself, as he trotted along the 
bank. “I wish that Benny and 
Bunny could see me now.”’ 

Around a turn in the brook Bobby 
came to a place where the bank 
sloped steeply down to the water. 
The water was deeper here, too. 
Picking his way carefully along, 
Bobby did not notice that the little 
sailboat had caught on a fallen 
branch that stuck up out of the 
water until he felt the tug on the 
string. He pulled and pulled but 
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the little boat did not move. He 
pulled again, and this time so hard 
that suddenly the string broke and 
Bobby lost his balance. 

Over he went, down into the 
water with a big, bigsplash. Bobby 
Rabbit could feel no ground under 
his feet. The water got into his 
ears and eyes, and when he opened 
his mouth to call, it went into his 
mouth, too. He was terribly fright- 
ened. 

He splashed and splashed about 
in the water making his feet go this 
way and that way. He began to 
think that he could never get out. 
He felt like crying and he splashed 
harder than ever. 

At last he touched ground and 
scrambled up the bank. His fur was 
dripping wet. He shook himself and 
tried to rub the water out of his eyes. 

‘“‘Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha!” laughed four 
little frogs that had been watching 
him from the other side of the brook. 
“That was a very funny swim!”’ 

“T don’t think that swimming is 
much fun,’ said Bobby crossly. 

‘‘We laughed the little frogs 
as they jumped into the water and 
swam gayly about. ‘“‘Come on in 
again. We’ll show you how to 
swim.”’ 

But Bobby Rabbit just sat on the 
bank in the warm sunshine. When 
his soft fur coat was dry, he started 
back across the meadow towards 
home. 

Before he had gone very far he 
met Benny and Bunny Rabbit. 
They did not see him coming, and 
seemed to be looking for something. 

“Hello!” called Bobby. ‘‘What 
are you doing?”’ 

‘‘We’re looking for flowers,’’ said 
Benny and Bunny together, running 
tomeethim. ‘‘Have youseenany?”’ 

‘*Flowers!’’ said Bobby in surprise. 
‘“‘What are you going to do with 
flowers?” 


Without looking around to see what the matter was, 
Tommy followed him into the brook 
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‘“‘We want some flowers for a May 
basket,’’ explained Bunny. 

“We are going to give it to 
Mother,’”” added Benny. “Mrs. 
Pussy told us about hanging May 
baskets on May Day. Today is 
May Day. Don’t you think Mother 
would like a May basket?’’. 

‘‘Perhaps she would,” said Bobby. 
“TI think that there are some little 
white flowers over near the woods. 
I will help you get them.”’ 

There were so many little flowers 
in the patch that Bobby had found 
that the three little rabbits were 
able to pick enough for a May 
basket in a short time. 

‘‘Now, where is the basket?”’ asked 
Bobby, when they had picked a big 
bunch. 

“Oh!” said Bunny, looking a 
little foolish. ‘‘We forgot about a 
basket.”’ 

‘*How can you hang a May basket 
if you haven’t any basket?”’ laughed 
Bobby. 

“TI know what we can do,” said 
Benny. ‘We'll just tie them to- 
gether and hang a bunch of flowers 


on the door for her. I’m sure she 
will like it just as well.” 

“‘There are so many flowers here 
we might pick some for Reddy 
Squirrel and Willy Woodchuck, 
too,’”’ suggested Bunny. sure 
that they never had a May basket 
either.” 

“One, two, three, four!’’ counted 
Benny, after they had picked more 
flowers and tied them in little 
bunches with a piece of strong grass. 
‘‘We have four bunches of flowers 
and we were only planning to hang 
three. What shall we do with this 
other one?”’ 

“I know,’ laughed Bobby. “I 
have a good idea. Come with me.” 

Benny and Bunny followed Bobby 
as he ran off towards the brook with 
the little bunch of flowers. 

Tommy Turtle and old Mr. Frog 
were still sleeping peacefully in the 
sun when the three little rabbits 
reached the brook. Laughing softly, 
Bobby tiptoed up to Tommy Turtle 
as he sat there in his funny little 
house. Tommy did not have a real 
door to his little shell house so Bobby 
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Rabbit laid the little bunch of 
Mayflowers on the top of Tommy’s 
shell. 

“‘Won’t he be surprised?” he 
whispered. “I don’t believe he 
ever had a May basket either.”’ 

Tommy looked so funny with a 
bunch of flowers on his back that 
the three little rabbits could not keep 
from laughing. In fact they laughed 
so hard that they woke up old Mr. 
Frog, who, startled at the noise, 
jumped into the brook with a big 
splash. The splash that he made 
aroused Tommy Turtle. Without 
looking around to see what the 
matter was, Tommy followed him 
into the brook as quickly as he could. 

When Tommy reached the water 
the little bunch of flowers floated 
from his back and away down the 
brook. 

“Oh, dear!’ said Bunny. ‘There 
go the flowers and Tommy never 
even saw them!”’ 

‘‘Never mind!” said Bobby. “I’m 
not going after them. We have 
plenty left. One swim today is 
enough for me.”’ 


What Morlin Forgot 


GOLDIE GRANT THIEL 


— the nicest bird house I 
ever made,’’ Morlin said softly, as 
he stood admiring the bluebird 
house that he had just finished. 

‘‘Where did you get the swell bird 
house?” his chum Frederick asked 
as he joined Morlin. 

*‘Made it at school. And, believe 
me, the birds that nest in it are going 
to have the nicest house in the whole 
yard!”’ 

Frederick examined the bird house 
carefully. “It’s sure fine! But— 
didn’t you forget the perch?”’ 

“No. Bluebirds don’t need 
perches on their houses. They can 
fly right into the house from the air. 
Say! I didn’t forget a single, soli- 
tary thing in that house! I made 
it exactly according to the plans— 
and I checked and rechecked every 
last thing to make sure it was right. 
I want the bluebirds to like that 
house. Like it so well they'll live 
in it!’ 

“When are you going to put it 

“Why so 
February!’’ 

“If you want to have a family of 
bluebirds, you have to put your 
houses up extra early. You see, 


early? It’s only 


bluebirds aren’t like some of the 
other birds that all come back from 
the South together. The father 
bluebirds come back first—and they 
come very, very early, often while 
the snow is still on the ground,—say, 
the last week of February or the 
first of March. 


“While they wait for their mates 
to come they locate some nesting 
places, then all Mrs. Bluebird has 
to do when she arrives is to choose 
which place she wants to build her 
nest in. 

“So you see, if you don’t have 
your houses out early, Mr. Blue- 
bird won’t find them and when Mrs. 
Bluebird comes they’ll build their 
nest in a hole in a hollow fence post 
or an old tree. Sometimes they 
build in an old woodpecker nest or 
somebody else’s bird house.” 

“‘Where are you going to put it?” 

*“‘Down back, on the old garage. 
We don’t use it much any more. 
It’ll be nice and quiet there, besides 
we can see it easily from the back 
porch. 

“May I help you put it up?” 

“Sure!” 

The boys carried the ladder and 
the bird house down to the old 
garage. 


“There’s a good place for 
Frederick said, pointing toward the 
north side of the garage. 

“No, that isn’t a good place. A 
bluebird house must never face the 
north for that makes the birds fly 
toward the sun and they can’t see 
to land.”’ 

‘‘How about the east side? Up 
there above the door?”’ 

‘‘That’ll be fine, if there’s room.”’ 
Morlin climbed up the ladder. The 
bird house fitted into the space be- 
tween the top of the door and the 
peak of the roof, so while Frederick 
steadied the ladder, Morlin fastened 
it in place. 

“The bluebirds ought to be here 
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soon,’ Morlin said as he climbed 
down. “I’m ready for them any- 
way.” 


A week later as Morlin stepped 
out on the back porch to take a look 
at his bird house, he saw a flash of 
blue. Sure enough, a bluebird was 
looking at his house. 

He ran over to. Frederick’s. 
‘‘There’s a bluebird looking at my 
house,”’ he panted. 

The two boys hurried back to 
Morlin’s. Mr. Bluebird was sitting 
on the roof of the garage singing as 
though his throat would burst. 

“Is he singing so hard because he’s 
happy he has found such a nice 
home?”’ 

hope so!” Morlin answered. 
‘And I hope he stays till Mrs. Blue- 
bird comes.”’ 
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“Is she as pretty as he is?”’ 
“No, not quite. He is much 
brighter in color. She is more of a 
dull blue color and her breast is 
paler.”’ 

Every day Morlin looked at the 
bird house to see if Mr. Bluebird 
was near. Sometimes he was and 
other times he wasn’t. 

One day, a few days later, Fred- 
erick and Morlin were playing ball 
in the back yard when suddenly 
Frederick exclaimed: 

‘Look Morlin! There are two 
bluebirds on the garage! One of 
them is lighter than the other!’’ 

“It’s Mrs. Bluebird!’’ Morlin cried. 

Mrs. Bluebird flew into the bird 
house, then she flew out and perched 
on the ridge of the garage. She 
sang and sang and sang. 

“TIT hope she likes the house,” 
Morlin whispered. “I’m just wild 
to have a pair of bluebirds.”’ 

“Why?” 

“‘They’re such beautiful birds and 
they sing so sweetly. They’re the 
first birds to come in the spring and 
the last to leave in the fall—and 
they eat hundreds and hundreds of 
bugs and insects.”’ 

Mrs. Bluebird did like the house. 
Soon she and Mr. Bluebird were 
busy gathering soft little pieces of 
dry grass to make a nest. Fred- 
erick and Morlin watched them from 
the porch. Mr. Bluebird sang and 
sang. Sometimes he sat on the 
garage roof, sometimes he swung on 
the tip-top branch of the trumpet 
vine that grew on a fence near by, 
but always he sang and sang. 

For several days Mr. and Mrs. 
Bluebird flitted in and out of the 
house—then Mrs. Bluebird was no- 
where to be seen. 

“Do you suppose something’s 
happened to Mrs. Bluebird?” Fred- 
erick asked one day. “I haven’t 
seen her for several days.” 

“‘No, she’s sitting on the eggs,”’ 
Morlin explained. 

‘‘Are you sure?” 

“Just watch Mr. Bluebird and 
you'll see!”’ 

Mr. Bluebird was sitting on the 
trumpet vine when Morlin spoke, 


I’m proud of the flag 
Of our U.S. A. 
And pledge to respect it 
In every way. 


but suddenly he darted out into the 
air and caught something. 

“What did he catch?” Frederick 
asked breathlessly. 

“A bug or insect,’’ Morlin an- 
swered. ‘‘Now watch him!”’ 

Mr. Bluebird flew to the bird 
house and, perching in the door, he 
reached downward and gave little 
Mrs. Bluebird the bug he had 
caught. Time and again, while the 
boys watched, Mr. Bluebird took 
food to Mrs. Bluebird, and some- 
times, in the days that followed, Mr. 
Bluebird sat on the eggs and kept 
them warm while Mrs. Bluebird 
flew about for exercise. 

Then one day Mr. and Mrs. 
Bluebird flew from the house. A 
moment later Mrs. Bluebird re- 
turned, entered the house, then 
flashed away again. Mr. Bluebird 
did the same. 

“Looks as if the birds have 
hatched from the eggs,’’ Morlin said 
as he watched them. 

“Let’s climb up and see,” Fred- 
erick suggested. 

“Oh, no! If we look into the nest 
or bother it in any way, we may 
frighten the birds away.” 

*‘Would we?” 

“We might. Birds don’t want 
anyone near their nests or their 
babies and sometimes if you frighten 
them, they leave the nest and eggs 
and build somewhere else. We can 
go down to those bushes near the 
garage and may be we can hear 
them.”’ 

Very, very softly the boys crept 
down to the bushes. Soon Mr. and 
Mrs. Bluebird returned. A _ faint 
chirping sound could be heard as 
they entered the house. 

““‘They’re hatched! They’re 
hatched!”’ the boys chanted in a 
loud whisper as they crept back to 
the house. 

‘‘We’ll have heaps of fun watching 
them learn to fly, won’t we?” 
Frederick asked, then he looked 
back at the bird house and stood 
still. “Say, Morlin, how will the 
little birds get out of the door of the 
bird house?”’ he asked in a puzzled 
voice. “It’s at least six inches 
above the nest.”’ 


PROUD OF THE FLAG 


Vivian G. GouULED 


It stands for peace, 
And courage, too; 

It stands for justice, 

Strong and true. 
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“‘They have little hooks on their 
feet,”’ Morlin answered, ‘‘so it will 
be easy for them to climb up to the 
door when they’re ready to fly.”’ 

A few days later when Morlin and 
Frederick came home from school 
they heard a terrible noise down by 
the birdhouse. Mr. and Mrs. Blue- 
bird were chirping frantically. 

“Something must be wrong with 
the birds!’ Morlin exclaimed and 
dashed round the house, with Fred- 
erick close at his heels. 

One of the big garage doors stood 
partially open. A big gray cat had 
climbed to the top of the door and 
was reaching into the nest. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bluebird darted 
through the air and struck the cat 
with their sharp beaks. Again and 
again they struck, but still the cat 
clung to the bird house. 

“Get down out of there, you 
robber!’”’ Morlin cried, heaving a 
rock at the cat. When the rock 
struck the cat, it leaped to the 
ground, dashed down the alley, and 
disappeared. 

‘Whose cat is it?”’ Morlin asked. 

““A tramp cat, I think,”’ Frederick 
answered. ‘‘No one seems to own 
it!” 

The moment the cat was gone, 
Mrs. Bluebird darted into the house. 
Mr. Bluebird followed—and Fred- 
erick and Morlin heard a soft cooing 
twitter. 

“They’re still alive! The cat 
didn’t get them!’ Morlin exclaimed 
in a relieved whisper, then a lump 
rose in his throat. ‘Just think,’ he 
said in a trembly whisper, “I almost 
lost my bluebirds because I forgot 
the most important thing of all!”’ 

“The most important thing! 
What’s that?” 

“Be sure you’ve placed your 
bird house where the cats can’t 
possibly reach it! I'll never for- 
get again and I’ll fix things so that 
my bluebirds will be safe from 
now on.” 

He dashed into the garage and 
came out with a padlock. Softly he 
closed the garage door and pad- 
locked it. 

‘‘There,”’ he said softly. ‘“‘No cat 
can possibly reach the nest now!’’ 


It stands for freedom 
That we love. 
Long may our flag 
Wave up above! 
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Little Boy Clown 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE 


Illustrations by Diana Allen 


ews the street came the great 
circus parade as the elephants, with 
red velvet capes and spangles around 
their heads, kept time to the circus 
music. They were followed by 
beautiful all black and all white 
horses, camels, ponies, monkeys, and 
tigers and lions in cages, all happy 
to be in this great parade. And 
then came a great red and white 
wagon, drawn by six large prancing 
white horses, with shining harness 
and wearing red pompoms on their 
beautiful heads. Seated in this 
wagon were the funny people of the 
circus—THE CLOWNS—and on 
the shoulder of the oldest Clown, 
whose name was Happy, and wear- 
ing the same kind of costume, was 
LITTLE BOY CLOWN. He was 
just seven years old and as the 
parade passed along he tooted a 
little horn and waved to every girl 
and boy along the way in friendly 
greeting. 

Down one street and up another 
went this colorful parade and then 
it finally came to a stop in front of 
the great canvas tent, known as the 
BIG TOP, from where it had started. 

Little Boy was lifted down from 
the wagon and disappeared with the 
other clowns into the dressing tent 
to prepare for the show. 

Little Boy never remembered any 
other life than being with Happy in 
the circus. Tonight, after the show, 
as on many other nights, the big 
tent would come down, like magic, 
and the train carrying the per- 
formers and all the animals would 
roll along the rails to the next 
stopping place. That was the only 
life Little Boy knew. 

And so that night he and Happy 
were seated together while the 
heavily loaded train rumbled along 
through the country. Suddenly rain 
came down in torrents, pelting the 


windows with large drops of water. 
Always on stormy nights Little Boy 
and Happy talked of many things. 
Happy was waiting for the little 
fellow to speak. 

“Happy,” said Little Boy, ‘‘will 
it be a long ride tonight?”’ 

“Yes, pretty long. Fact is, we’ll 
be ridin’ most all night.” 

“Then,” said Little Boy, ‘“‘it will 
be a good time for you to tell me a 
story, cause I’m not one bit sleepy.”’ 

Old Happy smiled as he replied, 
““A story; well, what kind of a story 
would you like?”’ 

“The story you—and—me 
—and how it is I know only you 
instead of a mother and dad.”’ 

The old Clown placed his arm 
around the little fellow. Then he 
looked out the window and spoke in 
low tone: 

“It was just a night like this, 
*bout seven years ago. The circus 
was on its way south to warmer 
quarters when suddenly something 
happened to the track and the train 
couldn’t go any further. We were 
not very far from the end of the trip. 
In fact, we could see the lights in 
the village across the fields. Some- 
one had to go for help because no 
other train would be coming along 
on that track ’till morning, so a 
young fellow who was working with 
the circus and me took a short-cut 
across the field to see if we could 
locate the circus quarters so the 
animals could be led to the circus 
grounds instead of waiting ’till day- 
light. So away we went through 
the rain and mud. After a while we 
came to a clump of trees and bushes 
right in the middle of the field—just 
like you can find an oasis, which 
is a patch of green grass and a pool of 
cool water, in the middle of a desert— 
and from those bushes came a sound; 
seemed like the cry of a baby. 


***Golly,’ said my partner, ‘what’s 
that?’ 

“‘We both stopped and tried to 
follow the sound because it was very 
dark. Our hands were scratched 
by the briers. My Buddy had 
some matches and a roll of paper in 


his pocket. He made a _ paper 
lighter and struck a match which 
gave a faint glow in the rain, and 
there we found a baby wrapped in a 
heavy blanket which kept the rain 
from touching him, and, Little Boy, 
that baby was YOU—’”’ 

“ME!”’ said Little Boy. 

“Yes — YOU. Somebody — God 
only knows who it was—left you 
there in the storm. They must 
have thought no one would ever find 
you and you would die, but God was 
looking down from the sky and He 
planned that something would hap- 
pen to the train and that some- 
one from the train would find you. 
Well, Little Boy, I carried you back 
to the train, while my Buddy went 
on to the village, and from that 
moment I hoped to train you to be a 
circus clown. I have taught you 
every trick I knew, but more im- 
portant than anything I taught you 
to LAUGH and to make people 
HAPPY. You know, no matter 
what pain may be in a clown’s heart 
he can always laugh. Always re- 
member, Little Boy, all the money 
in the world cannot buy happiness 
*cause it’s something that lives in- 
side your heart and shines even 
through the red and white paint on 
a clown’s face and no one can ever 
wash it away. So that’s your 
story. How do you like it?” 

Little Boy’s eyes were misty as he 
looked up into the old Clown’s face 
and said: 

“I love the circus—I love to be a 
clown—but most of all I LOVE 
YOU,—and Ill always be a clown 
like you.” 
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The Poetry Corner 


IN MAY 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


We find flowers blooming 
Wherever we go; 

In garden and meadow 
They make a fine show. 


They’re trimming the roadside 
And dotting the yard; 
There isn’t a corner 
That they disregard. 


We’re happy to see them 
Spread out on display, 

For they’re making the whole world 
One great big bouquet. 


HAPPY LIVING 


Nona KEEN DUFFY 


Do not carry tales of spite 
If you should chance to meet it, 
Forget the slander that you hear, 
And do not once repeat it! 


Do not cherish jealousy; 
The happy way of living 

Is practicing the Golden Rule, 
And sharing, serving, giving! 


Practice good and think no ill; 
Remember God above you, 

And He will bless and guide your way, 
And many friends will love you! 


BEDTIME 


Nona KEEN DuFFy 


“Rock,” said the breeze 
To the sycamore trees, 
“The bluebirds are going to rest, 
It’s time for their sleep, 
Just hear the ‘peep-peep’ 
Of four little birds in the nest. 


‘“‘Make your boughs sweep 
And put them to sleep 
And give each wee birdie a 
swing, 
Tell each swaying bough 
To join with us now 
And the shimmering leaflets to 
sing. 


“Each bird has been fed, 
It’s time now for bed, 
With four downy babies inside, 
Let’s dip and let’s sway, 
For that’s a good way 
To give the wee youngsters a 
ride!”’ 


SUNDAY 


Iva RIEBEL JupDyY 


The Ancients felt there was a Power 
With strength beyond compare; 
They searched for This, and then 

they saw 
The sun’s work everywhere. 


This Something, they were sure, must 


be 
The beautiful, bright sun; 
Most wonderful, most useful, too, 
Because it served each one. 


Its sunshine painted flowers bright 
hues 
And warmed the earth’s green sod 
And ripened fruit and grain; for this, 
It seemed to them a god. 


And so they worshiped it as such, 
With reverence and fear; 

It was to them a powerful force— 
Their worship was sincere. 


For them, it represented God, 
So they bowed down to Sun; 
And SUNDAY, first day of the 
week, 
They named for this great one. 


THINKING IT OVER 


Lucia CABOT 


I wonder why people 
Should go about sneezing? 
It’s plain that the habit 
Is not a bit pleasing. 


I wish they’d remember 
A handkerchief’s place 
Is directly in front 
Of the sneezer’s own face. 


On thinking it over, 
It’s easy to see 

They all might be feeling 
The same about me! 


To teach sanitary habits. 


THE 
WIND AND THE KITES 


Lucia CABOT 


Wind blowing big trees, 
White clouds dancing, 

Boys running up hill, 
Big kites prancing. 


Up hill, down again, 
Wouldn’t it be fun, 

If the boys could fly 
And the kites could run? 
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THE APPLE TREE’S 
TENANTS 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


A pair of robins, newly wed, 
Have picked our apple tree 

As just the spot to build the nest 
For their young family. 


They did not ask permission, but 
Before a straw was laid, 

The Mister Robin let us know 
The rent would all be paid. 


With gay ‘“‘Cheer up! 
Cheerie’s”’ 
He greets us every day. 
His song is so chock-full of cheer 
We think it first-class pay. 


Cheer up! 


DOING MY BIT 


CLARA G. CoRNELL 


I am not big enough to be 
A soldier in the war, 

But I can do my bit to help 
The cause we’re fighting for. 


Instead of buying sweets to eat, 
With every cent I gain 

I’ll put them all in savings stamps; 
’Twill help to build a plane. 


And every day I’ll give some time 
To gathering useful scraps; 

There’s tinfoil, paper, rubber, iron, 
And certain bottle caps. 


And I can run on errands, too, 
To help the grocer out; 

The daily bit I do in time 
Will be a big amount. 


NAMES THAT PUZZLE 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


The larkspur doesn’t sing at all, 
The cornflower has no ear, 
The bachelor’s button needs no 
hook,— 


Aren’t names of flowers queer? 


The bleeding heart just never bleeds, 
The tiger lily’s tame, 

The foxglove doesn’t have a hand, 
I wonder why the name! 


The bouncing Bets don’t bounce a 
bit, 
The dogwood doesn’t bark, 
The golden-glow that stands so tall 
Can’t even give a spark! 


I like to see the flowers grow, 
I like to smell them, too, 
But why do they have names like 
that? 
I just don’t know. Do you? 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


Second-Grade Language Fun 


For our oral talks we try to 
observe these rules: 


1. Go to front of room. 

2. Speak loudly and clearly. 

3. Know what you wish to say. 

4. Don’t stand and stammer; if 
you forget, sit down! 


Just now, in language work, we 
are making a booklet which we hope 
to give to the Junior Red Cross. 

It is a booklet with jumbled words. 
Each page has ten things about each 
month and each child decorates his 
page to suit month, as January. 

1. siks 2. nomwsen, etc. 
1. skis 2. snowmen 

We worked out words together. 
Then on that page many drew 
snowmen or something that made 
them think of January. We hope 
to finish our books neatly, put 
attractive covers on outside, before 
giving them as gifts to the Red Cross. 

It gives good practise in writing 
as well as stimulates thinking in 


choosing the words suitable for each 
month. —ANN METZINGER 


Better Spelling 


In both grades one and two, 
we have a spelling bee every Thurs- 
day afternoon. 

Each class has chosen a theme 
song which is the way they come on, 
and go off, the air. The teacher 
acts as announcer, and we use a toy 
microphone and spell words through 
it when given. 

If a child misses he sits down. 
At end of spelling period those still 
in the bee get their name on the 
Spelling Honor Roll, which is on 
the blackboard. 

Each week they remain in bee, I 
add a star back of their name. 
After they have 5 stars, they can be 
given some special privilege. 

I find great enthusiasm has been 
aroused to be on the Spelling 
Eonor Roll. 

Then, too, it’s fun!! 

—ANN METZINGER 


A Spelling Activity 
for Grades I and II 


Bortu boys and girls, we have 
discovered, are interested in baseball 
at this time of year. Keeping that 
thought in mind, we used this 
interest to develop more competition 
in our regular work; for example, we 
correlated the following activity 
with Spelling and Art: 


Each pupil in art class constructed 
a miniature baseball diamond from 
oak tag paper. They also made a 
figure to represent themselves, then, 
when the first perfect paper was 
forthcoming, the figure was placed 
on first base. A star could mark 
the exact spot on the base in case 
the figure should be moved. Thus 
a child’s aim was to reach all bases 
safely and return to home plate 
where a greater reward might be in 
store, the latter to be decided by the 
teacher or class. 


—CAROLYN TOWLE 


Vaddic 


flany prefer to give 
him Dixon's Laddic 


at first. 


All school supply houses fur- 


nish this and other Dixon pencils 


for writing in public schools. 


School Bureau 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Jersey City, New Jersey 
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MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVES 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


270-274 King Street, West 
Toronto, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 


(Canadian Customers Only) 


Wedding | 


Write fo 


Invitations - Announcements 
at Special Prices 
00 hand-engraved $10.00 
including two sets of envelopes 
) Imitation Engraved 6 
100 Visiting Cards $1.00 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


1046 Chestnut St., 


Samples 


A. Ott Engraving Co., 


Prompt Service For 
The Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY 
KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART 
SUPPLIES 


For over 35 years we have rep- 
resented Milton Bradley Com- 
pany. A complete stock of their 
merchandise is carried in Kansas 
City at all times. 


Write For Catalog 
HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


TRAINING SCHOOLS 


mplete education for teaching / 56 th 
ementary grades, kinder- Year 
garten and nursery school. Chil- 


dren’s demonstration school and 

observation center. Special summer classes. 

Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago’s 

lovely North Shore near lake. Cultural edu- 
cation plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 
“y ~ also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate. 

rite for list of successful alumnae. 
National College of Education 


EONA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 212-E EVANSTON, ILL. 


PERRY 
NORMAL SCHOOL 
Three-year course preparing high school grad- 
+ uates for nursery school, kindergarten, pri- 
mary, and playground teaching. Special one-year 
course for training children in the home. Limited 


enrollment. University credits. Founded 1898. 
Write for booklet. 


HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 


12 Huntington Avenue 
Room 77, Boston. Mass. 
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Books In Review 


New NEIGHBORS—a new 
series of eight books including 
Greenland, Iceland, Canada, 
Chile, Bolivia, Mexico and Cen- 
tral America. (D. C. Heath & 
Co.) $0.40 each. 


A very delightful story-way for 
children to learn of the daily life, 
customs, legends, history and re- 
sources of these countries. Not 
only are the stories woven around 
authentic facts of the life and 
history of the people of each country, 
but they are charmingly and con- 
vincingly told. Teachers will find 
in this series a great help to their 
Social Studies activities. 


STREET OF SHIPS, 
Daugherty, Jr. 
Co.) $2.00. 


All of us who know New York as 
the busy metropolis of today find it 
hard to realize that one hundred 
years ago it was only a seaport and 
that from its earliest days merchants 
and seamen have forged its destiny. 
The story starts in the year 1851, 
when Kent Peyton, a Connecticut 
boy of seventeen, came to New York 
to learn the shipping business and 
to become a merchant; also upper- 
most in his mind was his desire to 
trace his missing father, who had 
been an able sea captain, and had 
never been heard of since his last 
trip to Le Havre. From the time 
the lad steps off the little passenger 
and cargo sloop which brought him 
to New York an _ extraordinary 
series of adventures is his. Inter- 
woven throughout the story are 
historical facts of value to every 
age reader. 


Charles M. 
(Henry Holt & 


UNCLE Gus’s Circus. 
Mifflin Co.) $1.50. 


What child doesn’t love the circus, 
and here, lithographed in colors, are 
the popular animals, clowns, par- 
aphernalia, etc., die cut on white 
card stock, ready to be assembled. 
No paste is needed; just fold and 


(Houghton 


the characters will stand, sit, or 
ride. Convenient pocket covers 
hold pieces. 

And a companion book is: UNCLE 
Gus’s Farm, with all the familiar 
farm animals, plow, tractor, cart, 
etc. Teachers will 
these books splendid supplementary 
material for the study of either 
circus or farm life. 


Man AND His CREATURES, by 
H. C. Knapp-Fisher. (E. P. 
Dutton & Co.) $2.00. 


Boys and girls will find this a very 
absorbing book of knowledge in 
which the evolution of the human 
and animal kingdoms are defined in 
a fascinating manner—the dog, the 
horse, the elephant, the camel, and 
the part each played through the 
ages in the development of civiliza- 
tion. Animals’ part in ancient sport 

-racing, hunting; animals of leg- 
endary origin; animals’ place in 
favorite superstitions; these and 
their effect upon man as he made his 
way toward the twentieth century 
are simply and intelligently de- 
scribed, making a perfect combina- 
tion of scientific information and 
interesting reading. 


Snow TREASURE, Marie Mc- 
Swigan; illustrated by Mary A. 
Reardon. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 
$2.00. 


Boys and girls of this country will 
do well to read this intriguing story 
of what patriotism meant to the 
boys and girls of Norway. These 
children risked their lives day after 
day carrying nine million dollars in 
gold bullion over the snow-covered 
mountainsides. The gold was con- 
cealed in brown sacks on their sleds 
as they coasted through the German 
camp unsuspected, and succeeded 
in bringing it safely to the ship 
Cleng Peerson, from which it was 
safely taken to the United States. 
Founded on fact, this is one of the 
most absorbing stories to come out 
of the war. 


GOOD TEACHERS, SUPERVISORS, ETC., IN DEMAND 


OUR FIELD MIDDLE WEST AND toatl 


410 US NATL BANK BLOG wi 


UNEXCELLED 


This will be a big placement year. Write for information. 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENCY 


AM 


FFER Px D. DENVER. COLO 


Member N.A.T.A. 


Largest, Most Successful Agency in the West 


Printed Letterpress in U.S. A. 
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